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Has  the  Dow  Jones  Smiled  on  Youl 

(Will  the  IRS  Smile  too?) 


If  there's  any  kind  of  deduction- the 
people  at  the  IRS  smile  on  (well, 
at  least  don't  frown  on)  it's  those 
dollars  you  send  off  to  your 
alma  mater.  After  all,  tax 
auditors  have  alma  maters 
too. 

But  making  the  most 
of  your  year-end  gift  to 
Brown  calls  for  judicious 
planning. 

Every  gift  is  deductible, 
of  course.  And  for  those  of 
you  with  special  situations 
—  like  those  on  whom  the 
Dow  Jones  has  smiled 
appreciably  —  there  are 
all  sorts  of  options. 

Three  cases,  one  cause. 
Maybe  one  of  these  scenarios 
could  come  close  to  approximating  yours. 
And  there  are  dozens  more. 


KM  '61,  a  successful  businesswoman  in  New  York,  contributed  100 
shares  of  appreciated  IBM  stock  (given  to  her  by  her  grandmother)  to 
the  Brown  Fund  to  help  her  class  set  a  new  20th  Reunion  record  She 
saved  income  taxes  because  her  gift  qualified  as  a  charitable  deduction 
at  the  present  fair  market  value  of  the  stock.  And  she  did  not  have  to 
pay  any  capital  gains.  Because  she  wanted  to  maintain  an  IBM  holding 
in  her  portfolio  after  her  gift,  she  took  money  from  her  savings  account 
and  bought  100  new  shares  of  IBM  which  gave  her  a  stcpped-up  cost 
basis  for  her  holding. 

fB  '53,  in  reviewing  his  1 980  tax  situation  with  his  financial  counsel, 
found  his  income  for  1980  larger  than  expected.  Moreover,  some 
stocks  bought  two  years  ago  when  the  market  was  down,  had  appre- 
ciated substantially.  His  counsel  said  JB  could  give  to  Brown  100 
shares  of  XYZ  Corporation  (original  cost,  $98  per  share,  and  current 
value,  S18.3)  and  save  federal  income  taxes  while  avoiding  any  capital 
gains  tax.  The  after-tax  cost  of  |B's  gift  to  Brown  was  nominal.  To  sup- 
port the  Campaign  for  Brown,  he  asked  that  his  gift  be  used  to  estab- 
lish an  endowed  library  fund  in  his  name. 

SR  '35,  a  retired  businessman,  was  concerned  about  retirement 
income.  He  contributed  1,000  shares  of  an  appreciated  blue  chip  stock 
to  Brown's  Pooled  Life  Income  Trust  Fund.  The  gift  provided  increased 
income  for  life  to  Mr.  R  [through  a  higher  yield  on  his  investment)  and 
gave  him  immediate  tax  savings  while  avoiding  any  capital  gains  tax. 
Because  of  his  strong  loyalty  to  his  class,  he  asked  that  his  gift,  when 
matured,  be  added  to  the  Brown  Fund  Class  Endowment  for  his  class. 


So,  if  1980  has  been 
one  of  those  very  good 
years  for  you,  and  you 
would  like  to  put  som 
of  your  good  fortune 
to  work  on  Brown's  be 
half,  contact  Brown's 
Development  Office. 
The  folks  there  will  be 
happy  to  help  you  size 
up  the  options  (and  spe 
out  the  tax  advantages 
of  each).  Just  phone  thei 
at  40 1  863-2374,  or  write 
Box  1893  at  the  University. 
How  do  you  give  appreciated  se- 
curities? Just  deliver  them  to  your 
banker  or  broker  with  instructions  to  hoi 
them  for  the  account  of  Brown  Universit 
Ask  the  banker  or  broker  to  phone  Brown 
Office  of  the  Treasurer  (401  863-2237)  for 
instructions.  You  then  confirm  the  gift  in 
writing  to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer 
along  with  your  comments  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gift.  You  play  Santa  to  Brown; 
you  get  the  full  appreciated  value  of  the 
stock  for  your  tax  deduction. 

So  at  this  year-end  holiday  season,  anc 
with  April  in  mind,  be  sure  Brown  is  on 
your  gift  list.  Remember,  anything  and 
everything  you  give  will  be  used  to  build 
an  even  better  Brown. 

And  then  we  can  all  smile. 
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22     Mathematics  By  Fiat? 

Whence  cometh  mathematics?  asks  Philip  J.  Davis,  professor 
of  applied  mathematics  at  Brown.  Is  math  natural  to  the 
universe,  the  expression  of  a  Grand  Design,  or  does  man 
impose  mathematics  upon  the  world? 

28     Probing  the  Earth's  Crust 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  all  good  geology  students  to 
leave  their  textbooks  behind  and  cozy  up  to  the  good  stuff 
itself:  rock.  A  photo  essay  on  the  fall  field  trip. 

34    When  Parents  Lose  Control 

Ed  Collins  M.D.  '75  was  in  the  first  group  of  students  to  grad- 
uate from  Brown's  medical  program.  Now  he  directs  a  multi- 
disciplinaPi'  team  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  designed  to  treat 
victims  of  child  abuse. 

54     Association  of  Class  Officers 

The  old  Association  of  Class  Secretaries  now  includes  all 
class  officers  and  is,  in  the  words  of  one,  "a  happy  blend  of 
the  young  and  the  old." 
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Announcement  of  special  interest  to  you  who  are  in  advertising  or  marketing: 

Let  your  advertising  benefit 

from  all  four  characteristics 

of  Ivy  League  Group  readers 

(based  on  a  new  1979  research  study  conducted  by  the  Harvard  Business  School) 


Education 


99.5%  Attended  college 
34.0%  Masters 
22.8%  Doctorates 

.^IliUenCe  ownership  of  cars,  homes,  insurance,  etc.  Plus 

travel,  hobbies,  beverages,  etc. 

143,209  Median  household  income 
539,080  Median  individual  income 
5104,750  Median  value  of  house 
35.6%  —  $100,000+  value  of  investments 
35.0%  —  $100,000+  life  insurance 
27.5%  —  own  imported  cars 
24.2%  —  own  second  home 
70.6%  —  hold  valid  passports 

JLniiUenCe   important  as  consumers  who  set  the  pace  and 

establish  patterns.  Also  important  as  corporate  officers  and  directors. 

11.3%  —  President/Chief  Executive  Officer/ 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
10.3%  —  Vice  President/Senior  Vice  President 
38.6%  —  Professional  (doctors,  lawyers,  educators) 
22.9%  —  Member  Board  of  Directors  own  company 
22.5%  —  Member  Board  of  Directors  other  company 

XjOyalty  to  their  college  and  to  their  magazine;  extending 

effectiveness  of  your  company's  advertising  messages. 

92.7  read/looked  through  3  of  the  last  4  issues 
84.4  read/looked  through  4  of  the  last  4  issues 

Most  important,  these  437,000  men  and  women  will  be  seeing  your 
advertising  in  the  friendly,  familiar,  thumbed-through  awaited 
atmosphere  of  their  own  alumni  magazines. 


i 


For  complete  1979  research  report,  rates,  closing  dates,  call  or  write  the  Ivy  Group's  national 
advertising  sales  representatives:        _,,        _  _  i-»       i 

The  Mortimer  Berkowitz 
Company,  Inc. 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
(212)  586-1311 
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*^Let  me  show  you  in  person 
how  to  buy  a  Municipal  Bond'' 


Lebenthal's  President,  H.  Gerard  Bissinger  II 


"Our  Municipal  Bond  Seminar.  It's  assertive, 
forceful,  fresh  and  outsjwken.  You'll  love  it  or  hate  it. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  You'll  come  away 
understanding  our  business  and  knowing  whether 
Municipal  Bonds  are  for  you  and  you're  for 
Municipal  Bonds. 

I  'm  Gerry  Bissinger,  the  President  of  Lebenthal. 
And  for  two  hours  every  day,  if  I  have  to,  I'll  stand 
on  my  head  to  make  tax-free  Municipal  Bonds  come 
alive  at  our  Seminar  in  the  Pan  Am  Building. 

You  give  me  your  ears,  and  I'll  open  your  eyes 
with  a  graphic  presentation  on  tax  exemption. 
Municipal  Bond  safety,  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
City  crisis,  the  astonishing  simplicity  of  Municipal 
Bond  arithmetic,  how  to  buy  Municipal  Bonds  today 
to  keep  up  with  interest  rates  tomorrow,  and  why 
one-year  bonds  are  a  mistake  if  you  don't  need  your 
money  back  in  one  year. 

I  'm  not  afreiid  to  tackle  the  knotty  questions  about 
fluctuation,  pricing,  the  inner  workings  of  the  bond 
market,  and  how  we  Bond  men  make  our  money. 


No  holds  are  barred.  And  anything  I  don't  bring 
out,  maybe  your  questions  will. 

So  call  us  at  212  425-61 16,  or  mail  in  the  coujxjn, 
and  make  a  date  to  attend  the  Lebenthal  Seminar. 

It's  a  free  education  in  Municipal  Bonds." 

Lebenthal's  Seminar 

A  Free  Education  in  Municipal  Bonds 


Lebenthal  &  Co.,  Inc.  One  State  Street  Plaza.  '*T^ 

New  York.  NY  10004  Tfel.  (2121  425-6116 
(Outside  of  NYS.  call  toll  free  800  221-5822.) 

1  want  to  reserve  a  seat  at  the  Ijebenthal  Seminar.  Please  call  me 

with  available  dates.  My  telephone  number  is 

I        Best  time  to  reach  me  is    D  Morning   D  Afternoon   D  Evening. 
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Name 

Address_ 
City 


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


Member  Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation 
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;;^^>That's»*ypeople  keep  cQming  ba<a<^i«?rtm 

rj$^uba  through  shipwrecks,  ride,  fish,  an<y)lay  tennis.  But  vilHcaE)  alsoj 

s^tlb'nothlng  at  all  and  enjoy  it  aspever  bej^.  i 

Peter  Island  is  remote,  bfeautiful,  exChisive.  ^-rr^^ 

And  rates  from  Easter  to  Christmas  may  surprise  you.  Peterlsland. 
Very  good  travel  agents  know  about  it.        Peterlsland  11 

Hotel  and  Yacht  Harbour,  British  Virgin  Islands  W 
Call  your  travel  agon*  or  David  B,  Mitchell  G  Co  (2 1 2)  37  I  - 1 323 


1981  CHINA 


\h 


Over  100  Departures 
April  -  October 

Visiting  Beijing,  Shanghai,  XTan,  Quilig 
plus  many  other  cities. 


THQ 

TRAVEL  HEADQUARTERS 
2400  Old  Crow  Canyon  Road 
San  Ramon,  CA  94583 


1    '^(415)820-3600 

(800)  642-0219  (CA) 

(800)  227-2010  (NATL) 


and  psvchologicallv  absurd.  The  University's 
justification  of  Dannenfelser's  dismissal  on 
"affirmative  action"  grounds  is  racist,  sexist, 
and  morally  repugnant.  The  decision  to  cut 
the  "junior  of  two  male  WASPs"  was  made 
without  any  student  input.  Would  students 
have  agreed  to  increased  sexual  and  ethnic 
diversity'  at  the  expense  of  someone  who  has 
served  as  a  student  advocate  for  thirteen 
years?  I  doubt  it. 

As  a  medical  student,  1  am  especially 
conscious  of  the  impact  the  Human  Sexuality 
Program  has  had  on  the  general  level  of 
awareness  of  these  important  issues.  The  un- 
dergraduate "Topics"  provides  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  students  to  examine  their 
values  and  obtain  factual  information  about 
their  sexuality.  The  medical  school  Human 
Sexuality  course  continues  to  be  the  most 
popular  elechve  in  the  first  two  years.  These 
programs  were  initiated  and  developed  by 
Dick  Dannenfelser,  and  it  is  doubtful  they 
would  continue  to  reach  the  same  number  of 
people  if  he  were  not  involved  in  them. 

Finally,  there  have  been  charges  that  the 
decision  to  cut  Dick  Dannenfelser's  job  was 
not  purely  motivated  by  financial  consid- 
erations. If  it  is  true  that  he  was  pushed  out 
because  of  his  outspoken  views  and  political 
activism,  then  the  Universit\'  has  gone  to  in- 
tolerable lengths  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  harmony  within  the  administration. 

If  Dick  Dannenfelser  leaves  Brown,  it 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  University  commu- 
nity. Charges  by  UCS  Vice  President  Bruce 
Brown  that  "he  did  next  to  nothing  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  chaplain"  {Brotcn  Daily  Hurald, 
9/24)  are  blatantly  false.  I  have  known  Dick 
as  a  chaplain  and  friend  for  more  than  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  seen  the 
long  hours  he  has  spent  counseling  students, 
running  a  Bible  study  group,  participating  in 
the  University  Church,  organizing  Oxfam  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  running  his  more  widely 
publicized  Human  Sexuality  Program.  The 
University  would  be  a  much  poorer  place 
without  him. 

I  urge  you  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  reconsider  your  decision  to  cut 
Dick  Dannenfelser  from  the  chaplains'  of- 
fice staff. 

DONYA  A.  POWERS  '80,  '83  Med, 
Campnis 

'Favorite  magazine' 

Editor:  Certainly  most  subscribers  to  or 
receivers  of  the  BAM  must  agree  with  Aaron 
Schuman  '79  (Carrying  the  Mail,  June  1980) 
that  the  BAM  is  a  favorite  magazine. 

As  does  Mr.  Schuman,  1  begin  with  the 
letters  to  the  editor  and  read  through  to  the 
obituaries.  However,  having  been  an 
alumnus  for  sixty  years  rather  than  Mr. 
Schuman's  one,  I  seldom  smile  at  the  obitu- 
aries. Too  often  I  find  a  classmate,  personal 
friend,  or  fraternit\'  brother  listed. 

From  the  \  er\-  nature  of  the  publication. 
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^he  land  is  harsh,  existence  often  mar^nal, 
leasures  always  small.  Yet  that  is  enough. 
'or  the  weaver  can  possess  in  his  mind  the 
jealth  of  potentates,  the  vision  of  poets, 
ie  iinagination  of  the  storytellers  themselves. 
\nd  what  the  inner  eye  sees,  the  hand 
reates.  Classic  Oriental  rugs  since  1934. 
till  personally  selected  by  the  Gregorians 
nd  brought  home  to  our  showrooms, 
•or  you. 


^  Arthur  T 

Gregorian  inc 


Umi 


Newton,  Mass.- 

just  20  minutes 

west  of  Boston; 

2284  Washington  Street 

Newton  Lower  Falls 

Massachusetts  02162 

(617)244-2553 


Berlin,  Conn.- 
just  10  minutes 
south  of  Hartford: 
1253  Berlin  Turnpike 
(Wilbur  Cross  Parkway) 
Berlin,  Connecticut  06037 
(203)522-6161 


International  Oriental  Rug  Merchants  Since  1934. 


A  Qos/iijai  i)isen  encampmeni — \oot(\  is  sheltered  in  tent 


•T^V 
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;  master-weaver  of  Isfahan 
The  Gregorian  showroom — Berlin,  Gmti,     iTlfJ^^ 
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10  departures  June  — August:  Fully  escorted 

Visit 
Guilin* Kunming* Chengdu  •  Lhasa •  Xi'an  •  Beijing 

CALL  TOLL  FREE 
(800)  227-2010  (NATL)         (800)  642-0219  (CA) 
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TRAVEL  HEADQUARTERS 
2400  Old  Crow  Canyon  Road 
San  Ramon,  CA  94583 


Want  a  BIG  tax  break? 


If  you  make  a  gift 

to  Brown's  Balanced 

Pooled  Income  Fund 

before  December  3 1  you'll 

get  a  bigger  charitable  income  tax  deduc 

tion  than  you  will  if  you  wait  until  January 

This  means  more  money  in  your  pocket 

on  April  15!  And  remember,  you'll  also 

receive  a  generous  lifetime 

income  from  your  gift. 

Shouldn't  you  learn  more 

about  this  special  year-end 

planning  opportunity? 


For  more  information  contact: 
Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 
Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
401/863-2374 
Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 
Ruth  Harris  Wolf '41 
Co-chairmen 


The  Campat<^n  for  Broun 


the  content  of  the  articles  and  features  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers. 

However,  I  seldom,  if  ever,  read  anv  ap- 
preciahon  of  the  quality  of  the  writing.  No 
where  else  in  my  reading,  of  which  I  do  a 
great  deal,  do  I  find  writing  to  equal  the  qual- 
ity of  that  that  appears  month  after  month  in 
the  BAM. 

At  the  risk  of  being  brutally  unfair  to 
others  who  have  pleased  me  over  the  years,  J 
must  list  Dehra  Shore,  Janet  Phillips,  and  Jay 
Barry  as  being  firsts  among  equals. 

The  excellent  profile  on  Barnaby  Keeney 
by  Jay  Barry  was  most  welcome.  Of  the  presi 
dents  of  Brown  from  Andrews  to  Swearer,  I 
knew  President  Keenev  the  least  and  was 
possibly  less  comfortable  in  mv  mind  over 
his  presidencv  than  the  others. 

Thankfully,  I  had  sense  enough  to  real- 
ize that  Keeney  was  building  a  new  Brown 
but  I  was,  at  the  time,  not  sure  1  would  like 
the  result.  Jay  Barry's  article  has  cleared  up 
any  doubts  I  had. 

Debra  Shore's  remarkable  review  of  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  was  a  masterpiece  of 
writing,  as  was  Janet  Phillips's  "Highwav  70 
Revisited." 

You  keep  topping  previous  efforts  but  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  surpass  the 
June  '80  issue.  Congratulations  and  keep  up 
the  good  work. 

I  have  one  request  to  make  of  the  BAM 
editors.  In  the  June  issue  there  was  passing 
reference  made  to  several  new  centers  at 
Brown.  I  remember  The  Sarah  Dovie  Wo- 
men's Center  at  Brown,  the  Center  for  Neur- 
al Science,  and  the  Center  for  Law  and  Liber 
al  Education. 

1  hope  that  the  matter  of  these  and  other 
centers  at  Brown  will  not  be  dropped  with 
these  slight  references,  but  that  perhaps  a 
continuing  feature  in  coming  issues  w-ill  keep 
us  up  to  date  on  happenings  and  construc- 
tive results  of  these  centers. 

CLIFTON  N.  LOVENBERG  20 
Cape  Coral,  Fla. 

ROTC  Photo 

Editor:  Drawing  vour  attention  to  the 
photo  bv  Michael  Bover  on  page  13  of  the 
June  1980  BAM:  the  caption  reads  "1970 
Naval  ROTC  graduahon  ceremonies." 

Air  Force  personnel  —  probably  gradu- 
ating cadets  —  are  seated  in  the  foreground 
in  my  day  the  ceremonies  were  combined. 
GERARD  E.  GIANNATTASIO  t-S 
Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 

'Special  Interest  State' 

Editor:  RE:  "The  Special  Interest  State 
{BAM,  May). 

Delighted  is  my  feeling  that  John  Gard- 
ner spoke  at  Brown  on  3'15'80. 

Disappointed  am  I  that  John  Gardner 
did  not  add  a  relevant  footnote  as  to  how, 
concerned  citizen-taxpayers,  we  can  trans- 
form "The  Special  Interest  State." 


Enclose  in  an  envelope  and  mail  to: 
Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 
Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


1  Theatre, 
in  Music, 
in  Dance. 


10  one  outside  of  his  children  to  offer  or  be 
ble  to  offer  much  consolation. 

This  1  might  never  have  perceived  had  I 
lot  lost  my  own  wife  many  years  later.  And 
me  of  the  most  sensitive  and  caring  letters  of 
he  several  hundred  I  received  came  from  Dr. 
Vriston.  Correctly  perceiving  the  extent  of 
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25th  REUNION 

MAY  29.   I  08  I  —    |UNE  1 .   1 98  I 


REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residential  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 
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E.  Virginia  wmiams  &  Violette  Verdy.  ArtlsUc  Directors 

THE  BOSTON  BALLET 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  join  us  for  a  season-long  adventure  in 
dance  including  Boston's  first  full-length  production  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's Suxxn  Lake.  Also  on  this  year's  program:  A  Balanchine 
Festival  masterworks  of  the  world's  greatest  living  choreographer 
and  an  important  exciting  event  especially  commissioned  for  The 
Boston  Ballet,  A  Glen  Tetley  World  Premiere.  Won't  you  join  our 
growing  family  of  subscribers. 


Subscribe  Now  for  the  Best  Seats  in  ttie  House! 

Opening  Nights  at  8  pm    Jan.  30    March  6      May  8 
Sat.  Mats,  at  2  pm  Jan.  3 1    March  7      May  9 

Sat.  Eves,  at  8  pm  Jan.  3 1    March  7      May  9 
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Subscribers' 

Discount  Prices 

Front  Oirh.  or  Loge   S24 

Bacl«  Orch.  or  First 

Dress  Circle               S20 

Second  DrcssClrcle  S16 

iPrrygram  subject  (o  change  I 


At  the  Ocean  State  Performing  Aits  Center. 


Name 


Address . 
City 


_  Day  Phone 


-State- 


-Zip 


Hease  check  series:  DOpen.  Night        D  Sat.  Mat         D  Sat.  Eve. 
Please  checlt  seating:  □  Front  Orch.     D  Back  Orch.  or  1  st  Dress  Circle 
D  Second  Dress  Circle 

D I  iiave  enclosed  payment  for sutiscrlpUons  at  S for  a  total  of 

D I  iia\t  enclosed  a  tax-deductible  contribution  In  the  amount  of 
as  a  measure  of  my  support  for  The  Boston  Ballet. 


Please  charge  my  order  to: 
Numtier 


Total  amount  enclosed  S. 


Numt)er  _ 


-Exp.  Date- 
-Eicp.  Date- 


Make  checks  payable  to  The  Rhode  Island  Friends  of  Ballet. 
Mall  with  tills  order  form  to:  220  Weytxisset  St..  Providence, 
Rl  02903.  ITel.  40 1  -83 1-2986).  Please  enclose  a  self 
addressed,  stamped  envelope.  All  sales  flnaL 

Please  add  a  few  dollars  to  help  keep  us  dandng. 
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Want  aBIG  tax  break? 

Brown  University  Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 

Please  send  me  information  about  the  following  life  income  plans: 

n  Pooled  Life  Income  Trust  (objective;  10%  income  and  above) 

n  Balanced  Pooled  Income  Fund  (objective:  8%  income  and  moderate  growth] 

n  Unitrust  (separately  invested  fund  with  5-8%  income) 

Please  send  me  an  example  of  a  Brown  Life  Income  Plan,  based  on  the  follow- 
ing confidential  information  (without  any  obligation  on  my  part): 

Plan  in  which  I  am  primarily  interested 

Approximate  value  of  proposed  gift  $ Dcash  Dsecurities  Dreal  estat( 

Approximate  federal  income  tax  bracket 

Name  of  second  beneficiary  (if  any) 

Name 


_  /o 


_Class_ 


_Birthdate_ 
-Birthdate. 


10  departures  June 

Guilin*  Kunming  •  Che 

CALL 
(800)  227-2010  (NAl 


Street 
City_ 


-State. 


.Zip_ 


Please  send  me  information  on  the  following: 

n  Gift  Annuities  D  Gifts  of  Real  Estate  D  Charitable  Lead  Trusts  D  Beques* 


THQ 


TRAVEL  HEADQUARTERS 
2400  Old  Crow  Canyon  Road 
San  Ramon,  CA  94583 


Want  a  BIG  tax  break? 


If  you  make  a  gift 
to  Brown's  Balanced 
Pooled  Income  Fund 
before  December  31  you'll 
get  a  bigger  charitable  income  tax  deduc- 
tion than  you  will  if  you  wait  until  January. 
This  means  more  money  in  your  pocket 
on  April  15!  And  remember,  you'll  also 
receive  a  generous  lifetime 
income  from  your  gift. 
Shouldn't  you  learn  more 
about  this  special  year-end 
planning  opportunity? 

For  more  information  contact: 
Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 
Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
401/863-2374 
Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 
Ruth  Harris  Wolf '41 
Co-Chairmen 


>^-^ 


The  Campaign  for  Broun 


think  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  surpass  the 
June  '80  issue.  Congratulations  and  keep  up 
the  good  work. 

1  have  one  request  to  make  of  the  BAM 
editors.  In  the  June  issue  there  was  passing 
reference  made  to  several  new  centers  at 
Brown.  I  remember  The  Sarah  Dovle  Wo- 
men's Center  at  Brown,  the  Center  for  Neur- 
al Science,  and  the  Center  for  Law  and  Liber- 
al Education. 

I  hope  that  the  matter  of  these  and  other 
centers  at  Brown  will  not  be  dropped  with 
these  slight  references,  but  that  perhaps  a 
continuing  feature  in  coming  issues  will  keep 
us  up  to  date  on  happenings  and  construc- 
tive results  of  these  centers. 

CLIFTON  N.  LOVENBERG  '20 
Cayic  Coral,  Fla. 

ROTC  Photo 

Editor:  Drawing  vour  attention  to  the 
photo  by  Michael  Bover  on  page  13  of  the 
June  1980  BAM:  the  caption  reads  "1970 
Naval  ROTC  graduation  ceremonies." 

Air  Force  personnel  —  probablv  gradu- 
ating cadets  —  are  seated  in  the  foreground; 
in  my  dav  the  ceremonies  were  combined. 
GERARD  E.  GIANNATTASIO  68 
Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 

'Special  Interest  State' 

Editor:  RE:  "The  Special  Interest  State" 
(BAM,  May). 

Delighted  is  mv  feeling  that  John  Gard- 
ner spoke  at  Brown  on  3- 15  80. 

Disappointed  am  1  that  John  Gardner 
did  not  add  a  relevant  footnote  as  to  how,  as^ 
concerned  citizen-taxpayers,  we  can  trans- 
form "The  Special  Interest  State.  ' 


GOVERNMENT  (in  my  personal  defini- 
lon)  is  "all  the  people  working  together." 

Therefore,  1  urge  all  members  of  Brown 
especially  alumni/alumnae)  to  investigate, 
sin,  become  active  in  Common  Cause.  Con- 
3Ct  your  local  unit  —  or  write  2030  M  St. 
J.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20036.  Ask  for  a 
opy  of  "The  Government  Subsidy  Squeeze" 
T  "How  Money  Talks  in  Congress." 

PRESCOTT  L.  LAUNDRIE  '33 
Faycttevilk,  N.Y. 
'he  writer  is  coordinator  for  Common  Cause  in 
'le 32nd  and  33rd  Neiu  York  Congressional  Dis- 
'icts.  —  Editor 

'erceptions  of  Wriston 

Editor:  Some  recent  statements  about 
)r.  Wriston  in  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
ave  more  than  suggested  that  he  was  a 
urious  mixture  of  an  admirable  president 
ut  a  less  than  admirable  human  being.  The 
Tiplication  that  he  was  a  man  without  real 
leart  cannot  be  borne  out  by  my  early  obser- 
ation  and  later  experience.  Only  one  who 
las  suffered  grief  can  recognize  that  his  be- 
lavior  after  the  loss  of  his  first  wife  was  that 
if  a  man  profoundly  stricken  but  with  almost 
10  one  outside  of  his  children  to  offer  or  be 
ble  to  offer  much  consolation. 

This  I  might  never  have  perceived  had  I 
lOt  lost  my  own  wife  many  years  later.  And 
me  of  the  most  sensitive  and  caring  letters  of 
he  several  hundred  I  received  came  from  Dr. 
Vriston.  Correctly  perceiving  the  extent  of 
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25th  REUNION 

MAY  29.   I  Q8  I  —    JUNE  1 .   1 98  I 


REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residential  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 


The  Best  in  Theatre, 

The  Best  in  Music, 

Tlie  Best^in  Dance. 
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E.  Virginia  Williams  &  Violette  Verdy,  Artistic  Directors 

THE  BOSTON  BALLET 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  join  us  for  a  season-long  adventure  in 
dance  including  Boston's  first  full-length  production  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's Suxjn  Lake.  Also  on  this  year's  program;  A  Balanchine 
FestiLXiL  mastenvorks  of  the  world's  greatest  living  choreographer 
and  an  important  exciting  event  especially  commissioned  for  The 
Boston  Ballet.  A  Glen  Tetley  World  Premiere.  Won't  you  join  our 
growing  family  of  subscribers. 


Subscribe  Now  for  the  Best  Seats  in  tihe  House ! 
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Subscribers' 

Discount  Prices 

Front  Orch.  or  Loge   S24 

Back  Orch.  or  First 

Dress  Circle               S20 

Second  DressClrcle  S16 

Opening  Nights  at  8  pm   Jan.  30 
Sat.  Mats,  at  2  pm  Jan.  3 1 

Sat.  Eves,  at  8  pm  Jan.  3 1 


March  6  May  8 
March  7  May  9 
March  7      May  9 


IPmgram  subject  to  change  I 


At  the  Ocean  State  Performing  Arts  Center. 


Name 


Address . 


-Day  Phone 


City 


-State. 


-Zip 


Hease  check  series:  DOpen.  Night        D  Sat.  Mat         n  Sat.  Eve. 
Please  check  seating:  D  Front  Orch.     □  EJack  Orch.  or  1  st  Dress  Circle 
D  Second  Dress  Circle 

o  I  have  enclosed  payment  for subscriptions  at  S for  a  total  of 

D I  have  enclosed  a  tax-deductible  contribution  In  the  amount  of 
as  a  measure  of  my  support  for  The  Boston  EJallet. 


Please  charge  my  order  to: 
Number 


Total  amount  enclosed  S  - 


Number  _ 


-Exp.  Date- 
.Exp.  Date_ 


Make  checks  payable  to  The  Rhode  Island  Friends  of  Ballet. 
Mall  with  this  order  form  to:  220  Weybosset  St..  Providence. 
RI 02903.  (Tel.  401-831  2986).  Please  enclose  a  self 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  All  sales  final. 

Please  add  a  few  dollars  to  help  keep  us  dandng. 
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STOwes  THe  one 


The  super  skiing.  The 
better-than-ever  snow- 
making.  The  famous  Ski 
School.  Great  cross- 
country. And  the  finest 
apres-skiand  lodgings.You 
get  itall  together  at  Stowe. 
Ask  about  our  great  new 
package  plans.  (The  more 
you  ski  the  more  you  save.) 
Our  Mountain  Experience 
classes.  Mountain  Top  ski 
tour.  And  new  2-hour  Ski 
School  sessions.  For  res- 
ervations call  toll-free 
800-451-5100  (after  Oct. 
1).  If  busy  or  from  Canada, 
802-253-7321. Orsee  your 
travel  agent.  Or  write 
Stowe  Area  Association, 
Box  1230M,  Stowe,  VT 
05672. 


VERMONT 


iiSMEifsair 
praweaACE 


.A, 


THarHasiTaLL. 


CAic^^e<XK  "T^euAi  C^<vUex4. 


Private  crewed  yacht  charters  or 
Morgan  bareboat  fleet — Virgin 
Islands — Antigua — Grenadines. 
Charters  tailored  to  your  party. 
Groups  of  2  to  12. 

Tel.  Lynn  Jachney  617-599-7990 

Box  583AM.  Marblehead, 

Mass.  01945 

Toll  Free  800-225-2520 


BERMUDA'S 
GEM 


A  Sparkling  new  resort 

and  training  grounds  in  the 

gracious  art  of  hospitality 

Elegantly  set  in 

the  natural 

beauty  of 

Bermuda's  South  Shore 


z 


STONINGTON 


for  mtoimauon  and  T^^&vdUons  see  your  frave/  aqertt 

or  call   Reservation  Systems,  Inc 

(800)  223-1588   In  NY  State  (212)661  4540 

Owned  and  Operated  by  the  Bermuda  College 


^//K'// //////  'J////////.  'J////////.'  r//y///f/ 

We  have  our  own  five 
mile  pink  sand  beach 
plus  6  tennis  courts, 
deep-sea  and  bone 
fishing  and  sailing 
in  a  relaxed  informal 
Bahamian  atmos- 
phere. Rooms    Suites 
-  Apartments. 

for  a  folder  or  other  inlormalion  ca//  or  write 
U)  Mtirilvn  Alhrechi 

WINDERMERE  ISLAND  CLUB 

70  Porchurk  Road 
CreertwKh.Ct  06830 'iOJi  661-3177 


decor  international 

171  newbury  st.  boston 

262- 1 529 


handwoven  rugs 

orientals- kilims-dhurries 
tapestries- folk  art 


that  loss,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  real  under- 
standing, of  profound  and  unsentimental 
sympathy  Later  he  was  to  write  again  to 
offer  a  helpful  suggestion  as  how  best  to  help 
restore  oneself.  Since  the  several  letters  1  had 
from  him  indicated  a  genuine  affection,  both 
for  lean  and  for  myself,  I  should  like  to  dis- 
agree with  those  who  found  him  cold  or 
unsympathetic. 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA 
North  Waterhorc,  Maim 
Francis  Madeira,  who  recewed  an  honorary  doctor 
of  music  degree  from  Brown  m  1976,  is  the  retired 
founding  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmon- 
ic and  was  a  member  of  the  Broivn  music  faculty. 
—  Editor 

Tick-tock,  tick-tock 

Editor;  These  are  some  reflections  on  re- 
ceiving a  glossy  ad  for  an  official  $180  Brown 
University  clock: 

1  had  a  nightmare  last  night.  I  dreamed  \ 
walked  into  my  living  room,  and  in  place  of 
my  plastic  post-doc  chic  decor  I  beheld  a 
shrine  to  my  alma  mater.  Two  rockers  with 
the  Brown  shield  creaked  emptily  across 
from  an  I-love-Brown  seat.  A  stuffed  Bruin 
Bear  squatted  on  the  genuine  Brown  U.  area 
rug,  partly  obscuring  a  shaggy  wool  rendi- 
tion of  Wriston  Quad  during  the  great  snow 
storm  of  '78.  My  walls  were  covered  with 
etchings  of  campus  landmarks  and  "On  Bru 
nonia"  banners.  My  Brown  diploma  occu- 
pied a  place  of  honor  next  to  an  authentic 
Brown  sampler  with  the  words,  "Have  you 
tithed  to  Brown  this  vear?"  embroidered  in 
maroon  cross-stitch.  In  horror,  1  ran  my  fin- 
gers over  the  Ratty-au-lait  wallpaper  with  its 
flocked  Brown  emblems  in  red  and  white. 
Oy  vay!  Crosses  all  over  my  living  room.  M\ 
grandmother  would  have  a  stroke!  Over  it  al 
reigned  the  sinister  tick-tock  of  an  official 
Brown  clock.  "Leslie  R.  Schover,  Class  of 
1974"  was  engraved  on  it  in  brass,  inescap- 
able as  the  legend  on  a  tombstone. 

Please,  alumni  fund-risers,  stop  delug- 
ing me  with  all  this  Brown  stuff!  If  you  calcu 
late  the  cost  over  the  next  thirtv  years  of 
sending  me  flyers  extolling  Brown  memo- 
rabilia, you  will  see  that  the  total  would 
make  a  worthy  alumna  donation.  I  can  guar- 
antee that  I  will  never  be  a  consumer  of 
Brown  U.  clocks,  chairs,  carpets,  etchings, 
mugs,  bumper  stickers,  plates,  glasses, 
crested  spoons,  jogging  shorts,  baby  booties 
football  chants,  Christmas  carols,  sealing 
wax,  or  anything  else  vour  marketing  depart 
ment  dreams  up.  At  most,  I  might  send  awa; 
for  a  Brown  tee-shirt  one  dav,  in  a  moment  c 
madness. 

LESLIE  R.  SCHO\ER  7 
Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 
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Whaf s  a  SARC? 


Not  half  as  forbidding  as  it  sounds.  Nothing  out  of 
Lewis  Carroll,  George  Orwell  or,  even,  a  Pentagon 
directory.  For  our  SARC,  the  not-too-well-known-yet 
but  increasingly  helpful  Brown  version,  is  simply  the 
volunteer  network  that  can  keep  you  in  even  closer 
touch  with  the  University  by  bringing  you  in  touch 
with  its  undergraduates. 

The  Student  Alumni  Relations  Committee  (every 
acronym  is  related  to  someone!)  is  one  of  the  many 
working  arms  of  the  Associated  Alumni.  It's  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  you  can  clue  in  a  student  on  life- 
beyond-the  Hill .  .  .  can  share  your  work  and  career 
experience  .  .  .  can  lift  a  student's  sights  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  career  path,  and  offer  real-time  advice  on 
how  not  to  think  and  behave.  In  effect,  we  invite  you 
to  play  visiting  (or  visitant)  professor  —  you  can  help  a 
young  man  or  woman  by  telling  it  as  it  really  is,  what's 
great,  what's  grating,  and  how  to  run  hard  and  enjoy 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Won't  you  chair  a  one-on-one  with  a  student? 

Sit  down  with  a  Brown  junior  or  senior  (here, 
when  you're  in  Providence  —  or  in  your  own  town). 
Join  us  (via  SARC)  in  forming  a  Brown  "network"  — 
an  information  and  idea  -trading  web  about  "what- 
it's-like-out-there, "  how  to  plan,  how  to  cope,  how  to 
progress,  and  how  not  to  act,  too.  Talk  career  starting, 


talk  career  switching,  talk  getting  back  into  business  if 
the  kids  are  in  school  and  you  want  to  harness  some 
old  skills. 

How  do  you  chair  these  sessions?  Through  Career 
Nights  programs  (at  Brown  or  at  a  nearby  Brown 
Club).  Extemships  —  unpaid  work  experience  during 
spring  vacation  week.  Internships  —  paid  or  volunteer 
job  in  summer  or  through  a  semester).  The  Resource 
Bank  —  sort  of  a  free  career  reference  agency  for  stu- 
dents ancf  alumni. 

That's  not  all.  The  University  itself  joins  the 
Associated  Alumni  in  running  Seminars  on  Survival 
(alumni  experts  spell  out  understanding  leases,  con- 
tracts, buying  a  home,  the  store  market  —  practical 
"how-to"  stuff!).  Sisters  (women  talking  to  women 
about  career  and  family  choices).  Host  Family  Program 
(largely  for  those  of  us  around  Providence,  making  a 
home  base  for  a  long  distance  student). 

The  whole  idea  of  SARC  is  to  knit  the  Brown  com- 
munity together.  What's  good  for  student  under- 
standing is  good  for  Brown.  What  help  you  can  offer 
helps  you  enjoy  the  whole  idea  of  Brown.  And  you  can 
help.  Just  write  SARC. 


The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
Join  in  —  you'll  enjoy  the  work. 


rhe  Rssotiated  lUumni  at  Btotvn  Vnivetsity 


UNDER  THE  ELMS 


FACULTY: 

Tim  Mutch  dies 
on  Himalayan  trip 

Thomas  A.  "Tim"  Mutch,  a  Brown 
geological  sciences  professor  for  nine- 
teen years  who  took  a  leave  last  year  to 
ser\'e  as  associate  administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  died  on  Octo- 
ber 6  from  injuries  suffered  in  a  fall 
while  on  a  mountain-climbing  expedi- 
tion in  the  Himalayas.  He  was  forty- 
nine  years  old. 

Mutch  and  six  other  American 
climbers  —  four  of  them  young  Brown 
alumni  —  were  attempting  to  scale  the 
23,410-foot  Mount  Nun  in  the  northern 
Indian  state  of  Kashmir.  According  to 
Craig  Heimark  '78,  he.  Mutch,  and 
Thomas  Binet  '78  had  reached  the 
mountain's  summit  at  about  5  p.m.  on 
October  5.  Shortly  after  they  had  begun 
their  descent.  Mutch  slipped  and  fell 
"about  a  hundred  feet"  down  the  sheer 
mountainside.  "The  accident  happened 
at  about  7  p.m.,"  Heimark  said.  He  and 
Binet  made  their  way  down  to  Mutch 
and  found  that  he  was  still  alive  but  had 
sustained  "severe  head  wounds."  Be- 
cause of  his  injuries  and  the  approach- 
ing darkness,  "we  couldn't  move  him," 
Heimark  said.  So  Heimark  and  Binet 
spent  the  night  huddled  together  with 
Mutch  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  at 
about  21,000  feet. 

"The  next  morning  we  were  unable 
to  move  him,"  Heimark  said,  "so  Tom 
and  1  went  down  to  Camp  3"  —  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  below  them  —  "to  get 
more  equipment."  Before  descending, 
however,  they  chipped  out  a  ledge  in 
the  ice  to  hold  the  wounded  Mutch. 
"We  left  about  6  a.m.  and  got  back  at 
about  4  p.m.,"  Heimark  said.  "When 
we  returned,  he  was  no  longer  there. 
We  assume  he  was  swept  away."  It  is 
unlikely  that  Mutch  recovered  and  at- 
tempted to  descend  by  himself,  Hei- 
mark added,  because  his  ice  axe  was 
still  at  the  site.  The  climbers  were 
unable  to  locate  Mutch's  body.  The  rest 
of  the  climbers  —  including  Nathaniel 
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Tim  Mutch  — photographed  in  1978  after  tite  first  Himalayan  expedition. 


Siddall  '80  and  Neil  Regan  '80  —  re- 
turned to  the  base  camp  without  further 
trouble. 

Tim  Mutch  loved  climbing.  It  was 
an  act  of  extending  the  human  spirit  — 
and  he  felt  the  same  about  his  work  in 
planetary  geology. 

His  life  was  dedicated  to  charting 
new  territory  —  in  the  mountains,  on 
the  moon,  on  Mars.  "I  believe  explora- 
tion is  the  single  most  important  educa- 
honal  experience,"  he  once  said,  and  he 


believed  that  profoundly.  "It's  really 
the  search  that's  important .  .  .  what's 
fundamental  is  the  quest." 

Tim  Mutch  {BAM  December  1974 
November  1976)  came  to  Brown  in  1961 
He  had  an  A.B.  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
Princeton  and  an  M.S.  from  Rutgers. 
He  was  one  of  Don  Eckelmann's  first  r^ 
cruits  in  the  early  '603  (BAM.  February  \ 
1978),  and  he  helped  significantly  to 
bring  the  geological  sciences  depart- 
ment to  its  present  national  promi- 


Sence.  Mutch's  field  was  planetary  ge- 
ilogy.  His  book,  Geologi/  of  the  Moon,  is 
onsidered  "the"  text  on  lunar  geology, 
iccording  to  his  colleague,  Jim  Head, 
-le  was  drawn  by  the  "frontier  aspect" 
)f  the  work  and  by  the  belief  that  what 
le  could  glean  from  the  study  of  geolo- 
;y  on  other  planets  would  increase  his 
mderstanding  of  his  own.  Earth. 

In  1969  Tim  Mutch  was  chosen  to 
>e  a  member  of  the  team  of  NASA  sci- 
ntists  planning  a  trip  to  Mars.  Their  ve- 
lide  was  called  Viking,  and  Mutch 
juickly  emerged  as  the  leader  of  the 
.ander  Imaging  Team:  he  was  to  ar- 
ange  for  the  pictures  of  the  trip.  Since 
/iking  would  not  be  sending  back  sam- 
iles  of  Martian  soil  and  rock.  Mutch 
nd  his  teammates  had  to  design  a  cam- 
ra  that  would  take  the  most  detailed 
nd  accurate  photographs  that  could  be 
nade  —  and  in  an  uncertain,  and  un- 
nown,  environment.  Mutch,  Senior 
Research  Engineer  Bill  Patterson  (whom 
/lutch  recruited  from  Brown  for  this  ef- 
ort),  and  their  colleagues  designed  an 
xtraordinarily  sophisticated  camera. 
Jnlike  a  conventional  camera  that  re- 
ords  an  image  on  film,  their  Viking 
amera  used  a  tinv  photosensor  to  re- 
ord  reflected  points  of  light  in  adjacent 
ertical  lines.  The  motor-driven  camera 
urned  slowly  in  a  clockwise  arc  —  a  full 
cene  took  twenty  minutes  to  scan  — 
intil  a  continuous  panorama  of  342.5° 
vas  recorded.  Their  cameras,  mounted 
m  Viking  Lander  1  (and  later  II), 
(earned  the  first  breathtaking  photos 
ver  taken  from  the  surface  of  Mars 
'ack  to  Earth. 

When  Mutch,  waiting  anxiously 
vith  his  fellow  scientists  at  the  Viking 
leadquarters  in  Pasadena,  California, 
aw  those  first  photos  etched  on  the 
ransmission  screen,  saw  his  first  close- 
ip  view  of  another  planet,  he  said. 
The  impact  was  so  great  that  I  literally 
elt  I  was  there.  1  could  feel  myself  walk- 
ng  out  on  the  surface  of  Mars.  I  had 
v'orried  so  long  about  those  particular 
yes  in  the  spacecraft  that  they  were  al- 
lost  an  extrapolation  of  my  own  vi- 
lion.  I  knew  that  hundreds  of  people 
uilt  the  cameras,  but  for  that  moment, 
felt  it  was  all  done  for  my  benefit." 

Tim  Mutch  was  never  one  to  keep 
lings  for  himself,  however,  be  thev 
iredit  or  the  exhilaration  of  discoverv. 
lutch  created  and  secured  funding  for 
le  Viking  Undergraduate  Intern  Pro- 
,ram  so  that  groups  of  ten  to  twelve  of 
ie  nation's  brightest  college  students 
ould  observe  and  share  in  the  work  of 


planning  the  Viking  mission.  And,  from 
1972  to  1975,  he  taught  an  unusual 
Modes  of  Thought  course  at  Brown 
called  "Exploration."  "I  wanted  to  im- 
press the  students  with  what  1  knew 
from  personal  experience  to  be  the 
case,"  Mutch  said,  "that  true  explora- 
tion involves  total  commitment  to  an 
unusually  sharp  goal.  It  involves  certain 
risks  —  not  only  physical,  but  also  pro- 
fessional and  social  —  yet  it  elicits  he- 
roic responses  and  a  unique  sense  of 
fulfillment,  not  unlike  a  legitimate  reli- 
gious experience."  Mutch  had  his  stu- 
dents read  the  diaries  and  journals  of 
explorers  such  as  Roald  Amundsen, 
Robert  Peary,  and  Lewis  and  Clark.  But 
Mutch,  characteristicallv,  felt  that  read- 
ing about  exploration  did  not  suffice. 
"Time  and  time  again  we  kept  coming 
back  to  the  central  dilemma,"  he  said. 
"Only  by  participating  in  a  journey  of 
exploration  can  you  share  in  the  funda- 
mental mode  of  thought." 

Finally,  Mutch  proposed  the 
journey  itself  —  an  assault  of  Devistan, 
a  mountain  looming  21,904  feet  high  in 
the  Himalayas.  After  a  preliminary 
training  trip  to  the  Olympics  range  in 
Washington  state,  and  after  months  of 
planning  and  packing.  Mutch  and 
thirty-two  students  and  professors  de- 
parted in  May  1978  for  the  Rishi  Gorge 
and  the  summit  of  Devistan  in  the  In- 
dian Himalayas  {BAM,  September 
1978).  Twenty-four  members  of  the 
group  made  it  to  the  summit,  but  that 
trip  was  also  marred  bv  tragedy  when 
Paul  Palatt,  a  biology  research  associate 
at  Brown,  was  swept  off  a  bridge  and 
killed  while  attempting  to  cross  a  river 
swollen  by  melting  glaciers. 

Michelle  Saltmarsh,  a  Brown  stu- 
dent on  this  first  Himalayan  expedition 
—  as  were  the  four  who  accompanied 
him  to  Mount  Nun  last  month  —  said  of 
Mutch:  "He  expanded  our  notion  of  the 
possible.  .  .  He  was  indomitable  to  the 
end." 

Mutch  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Brown  in  Julv  1979  to  serve  as  associate 
administrator  for  space  science  at 
NASA  in  Washington.  Service  was  as 
much  a  part  of  Tim  Mutch  as  science 
was,  and  though  he  became  increas- 
ingly entangled  in  budgets  and  at- 
tempts to  make  the  case  for  space  explo- 
ration before  Congress,  orbiting  in  his 
thoughts  was  Project  Galileo,  the  first 
spacecraft  to  circle  Jupiter,  which  will 
happen  sometime  later  this  decade. 

Tim  Mutch  never  stopped  explor- 
ing, never  stopped  striving  to  reach 


new  heights.  The  only  failure  of  his  life 
was  that  his  death  came  far  too  soon. 
President  Howard  R.  Swearer  said,  at  a 
memorial  service  for  Mutch  in  Provi- 
dence, "I  never  met  a  person  who  had  a 
negative  thing  to  say  about  Tim  Mutch 
—  and  that's  not  an  easy  thing  in  the 
academy.  If  I  were  taking  qualities  to 
make  the  composite  ideal  faculty  mem- 
ber, they  would  all  come  from  Tim 
Mutch.  .  .  .  He  lived  his  life  forever 
looking  for  new  horizons  to  match  it. 
He  gave  to  the  quest  without  reserve, 
with  enormous  intelligence  and 
energy."  Said  James  Martin,  a  NASA    . 
colleague  now  with  the  Martin-Marietta 
Corporation,  "Tim  was  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  in  everything  he  did." 

Mutch  leaves  his  wife,  Madeline, 
and  their  three  daughters,  Patricia, 
Wendelin,  and  Margaret,  in  Kensing- 
ton, Maryland;  his  parents,  Thomas  S. 
and  Mildred  Mutch,  of  Madison,  New 
Jersey;  and  a  sister,  Elizabeth  Thomas, 
of  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The  family 
suggests  that  donations  be  made  to  the 
Thomas  Mutch  Fund  for  students  in 
planetary  studies  and  exploration  at 
Brown  and  mailed  to  Box  1877,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912. 

D.S. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  BROWN: 

$l-million  challenge 
grant  from  Kresge 

Brown  has  received  a  $1,000,000 
challenge  grant  from  the  Kresge  Foun- 
dation of  Troy,  Michigan,  to  be  applied 
toward  the  renovation  of  the  John  Hay 
Library.  Renovation  of  the  John  Hay, 
which  houses  Brown's  rare  books,  spe- 
cial collections,  manuscripts,  and  the 
University  archives,  began  last  March 
and  is  expected  to  cost  $4,200,000.  The 
Kresge  grant,  made  to  The  Campaign 
for  Brown,  was  awarded  on  the  condi- 
tion that  Brown  raise  the  remaining 
funds  needed  to  complete  the  project  — 
an  estimated  $850,000— by  July  15,  1981. 

The  John  Hay  Library  was  built  in 
1910  and  no  material  modifications  have 
been  made  to  the  building  since  its  orig- 
inal construction.  The  current  renova- 
tions include  the  installation  of  atmos- 
pheric controls  to  prevent  deterioration 
and  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  fragile  his- 
toric materials  housed  in  the  library;  the 
installation  of  new  plumbing,  electrical, 
fire,  and  security  systems;  and  the  pro- 
vision of  access  for  the  handicapped. 

D.S. 
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Brown  Fund  receives 
improvement  award 

Each  vear  the  Council  tor  Ad- 
vancement and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE)  recognizes  alumni  and  in- 
stitutional advancement  stafts  of  its 
member  institutions  for  "distinguished 
achievement"  in  alumni  annual  giving. 
CASE'S  Alumni  Annual  Giving  In- 
centive Awards  are  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Steel  Foundation. 


This  year  the  Brown  Fund  received 
an  honorable  mention  in  the  improve- 
ment category  of  the  competition.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  this  category,  an  in- 
stitution must  show  an  increase  of  at 
least  25  percent  in  gifts  received,  with  a 
10-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
alumni  contributing.  The  Brown  Fund 
increased  its  giving  from  $1.3  million  in 
1977-78  to  $1.9  million  in  1978-79,  the 
period  for  which  the  1980  competition 
was  judged. 


Borts  named  to  new  Parker  chair  in  economics 


George  Parker  '51,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Parker  Pen  Company  in 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and  his  wife, 
Nancv  Bauhan  Parker  '31,  have  estab- 
lished a  new  endowed  professorship  in 
Brown's  Department  of  Economics,  the 
result  of  a  SI -million  gift  to  the  Univer- 
sity. In  announcing  the  gift.  President 
Swearer  said,  "The  support  and  con- 
fidence of  one  of  America's  leading 
businessmen  in  the  future  of  Brown 
University  is  highly  encouraging  as  we 
enter  the  third  year  of  the  Campaign  for 
Brown.  " 

The  president  also  announced  that 
George  Borts,  an  internationally  recog- 
nized economist  who  has  been  on  the 
Brown  faculty  since  1950  and  who  is 
managing  editor  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Reinezv,  has  been  named  the  first 
holder  of  the  George  and  Nancy  Parker 
Professorship  in  Economics. 

After  receiving  his  A.B.  from 
Brown,  George  Parker  earned  an  M.  A. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
joined  The  Parker  Pen  Company  in  1952 
and  was  named  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  in  1966.  He  became  chair- 
man, chief  executive  officer,  and  pres- 
ident in  1976,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  in  1977,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  this  year.  Parker  is  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Manpower, 
Inc.,  of  Milwaukee  and  of  the  BANC- 
VVIS  Corporation  of  Janesville.  He  has 
served  on  numerous  other  boards  and 
is  a  trustee  emeritus  of  Brown  and  of 
Beloit  College.  He  is  currently  a  fellow 
of  Lake  Forest  Academy. 

Both  Parkers  are  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs. Nancy  Parker  is  a  trustee  of  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Janesville.  She  served  as  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1968  and  as  a  dele- 
gate in  1972.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  Development  Authority, 
vice  chairman  of  the  First  Congressional 


District  Republican  Party,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin.  George 
Parker  is  president  and  trustee  of  the 
Janesville  Foundation,  past  chairman  of 
the  Cancer  Fund  Drive,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Associates  of  the  Wis- 
consin Foundation  of  Independent  Col- 
leges, Inc.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Wisconsin  from  1974 
to  1976. 

George  Borts  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  and  an 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Borts  joined  the 
Brown  faculty  in  1950  and  was  pro- 
moted to  full  professor  in  1960.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  economics 
department  from  1964  to  1967  and  was 
named  to  the  Merton  P.  Stoltz  Profes- 
sorship in  the  Social  Sciences  in  1978. 
He  has  received  a  Ford  Foundation  Fac- 
ulty Research  Fellowship  and  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship  and  he  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Reviezv  since  1969.  D.S. 


Parker  Professor  George  Borts. 


LIBRARIES: 

Celebrating  the 
Italian  connection 

A  class  has  entered  and  graduated 
from  Brown  in  the  time  it  took  to  put 
together  "The  Italians  and  the  Creation 
of  America,"  a  catalogue  for  the  1976 
exhibit  at  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary. But  no  one  seems  to  be  com- 
plaining. 

Vincent  J.  Buonanno  '66,  who  in- 
spired the  exhibit  and  spearheaded  its 
funding,  suggested  in  his  foreword 
that  the  catalogue  "may  seem  a  rather 
late  arrival  for  a  1976  exhibition,  but  it 
may  also  be  looked  at  as  the  very  ear- 
liest of  the  forthcoming  1992  obser- 
vances of  the  five-century-old  relation- 
ship between  the  Italians  and  the  New 
World." 

For  his  part,  Samuel  Hough,  the 
assistant  librarian  who  put  together 
both  book  and  exhibit,  is  well  pleased. 
"Look  at  that,"  says  the  librarian  as  he 
leafs  through  the  book's  heavy  vellum  i 
pages.  "Mohawk  80  superfine  —  the 
best  book  paper  available.  Stinehour 
Press  thinks  this  book  will  win  awards 
for  the  graphics."  Stinehour  Press,  the 
book's  printer,  is  a  small  New  Englanc 
company  that  specializes  in  expensive- 
ly made  books  for  clients  like  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  —  "anybody 
who's  interested  in  quality,"  as  Hough 
puts  it. 

The  group  of  Italian-descended 
Rhode  Islanders  who  funded  the  book 
including  a  group  of  Brown  alumni, 
were  definitely  interested  in  quality. 
"What  was  gratifying  was,  during  the 
whole  time  it  took  to  do  this,  there  wa: 
really  no  pressure  to  cut  anything.  All 
the  time  the  idea  was  to  make  this  the 
best  we  possibly  can,"  says  Hough. 

When  Hough,  a  self-proclaimed 
Italophile,  first  began  looking  for  mate- 
rials on  the  history  of  Italians  in  Amer- 
ica, he  was  shocked  to  find  nothing  be 
tween  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  and  the  arrival  of  the  immi- 
grants at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury.  He  began  buying  printed  mate- 
rials for  the  John  Carter  Brown  collec- 
tions to  fill  that  gap.  Finding  material 
was  no  problem,  once  he  made  book- 
sellers aware  that  he  wanted  it,  for  Ital 
ians  worked  and  wrote  actively  about 
the  Americas  from  their  first  discovers 
of  them.  During  the  sixteenth  century' <^j 
Italians  printed  more  books  about 
America  than  an\'  other  countr\'  did. 
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The  books,  maps,  pamphlets,  and 
jrints,  more  than  100  in  all,  show  the 
velter  of  involvement  Italians  brought 
o  these  shores.  Columbus's  discovery 
if  America  is  only  one  touchstone  for 
he  exploration  Italians  made  of  the 
view  World  in  the  first  two  centuries 
ifter  its  discovery.  It  was  Italians,  their 
ninds  opened  by  the  Renaissance, 
vho  first  pieced  together  the  separate 
eports  coming  back  of  lands  to  the 
vest  and  deduced  that  these  were  not 
ndia  or  China,  but  entirely  new  conti- 
lents  unto  themselves.  Italians  drew 
he  first  maps  of  those  lands.  And  for 
generations,  Italians  led  the  world  in 
:artography.  The  maps  reproduced  in 
he  catalogue  show  a  passion  for  detail 
ind  a  sprightly  imagination  where 
lard  facts  lagged. 

The  "noble  savages"  fascinated 
hem.  Italians  were  among  the  first  to 
:ollect  Indian  artifacts,  which  they 
placed  in  the  great  collections  of  the 
lobility,  such  as  the  Medici.  They  pub- 
ished  the  first  music  book  in  the  coun- 
;  |.Ty  (the  work  of  an  Italian  in  Boston) 
'ind  the  first  history  of  California.  They 
Afere  also  the  first  to  predict  that  the 
rolonies  would  one  day  outstrip  their 
■nother  country,  both  economicallv  and 
Doliticallv.  When  the  colonies  did  just 
."hat,  an  early  ninteenth-centurv  Italian 
nistorian,  writing  a  history  of  the 
^merican  Revolution  in  French,  ex- 
lorted  his  countrymen  to  use  the 
Jnited  States  as  a  model. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  in  their 
urn,  read  Italian  political  thinkers  and 
economists  extensively.  One  eight- 
;enth-century  tract  on  crime  and  pun- 
shment,  now  in  the  JCB's  holdings, 
lelped  shape  our  early  penal  code. 

No  other  library  in  the  country 
:ould  have  mounted  such  an  exhibit, 
riough  says.  The  127  items  in  the  cata- 
ogue  come  from  John  Carter  Brown 
jcquisitions  that  range  from  Hough's 
5ookbuying  expeditions  in  Italy  to  the 
donations  of  a  private  map  collector  in 
he  fifties  to  the  JCB's  original  collec- 
ion.  Hough  puts  each  item  into  per- 
spective with  a  paragraph's  description 
ind  groups  the  works  informatively 
nto  eighteen  sections,  with  such  head- 
ngs  as  "Italian  Physicians  and  Amer- 
ca,"  "Italian  Influence  on  the  Arts  in 
Colonial  America,"  "Jesuits  from 
America  Exiled  to  Italy." 

Though  saddled  with  a  hefty  price 
ag  —  $40  for  the  hardback,  $25  for 
5aper  —  200  copies  of  each  have  al- 
eady  been  sold.  Hough  expects  that  a 


mention  of  the  book  in  the  National 
Italian-American  Committee's  fall 
newsletter  will  sell  many  more.  Hough 
is  also  offering  the  book  to  Brown 
alumni  at  a  20-percent  discount.  Those 


interested  should  contact  him  at  the 
AnnMary  Brown  Memorial  Library, 
Box  1905,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02912.  J.T. 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

A  story  about  budget  cuts  —  and  staffing 
plans  —  and  Dick  Dannenf  elser 


This  is  a  story  about  staffing  plans 
and  budget  cuts  and  the  money  crunch 
at  Brown  University.  Some  contend  it  is 
a  story  about  academic  freedom  and 
personal  politics.  Others  argue  it  is  a 
story  about  affirmative  action  and  re- 
verse discrimination.  It  may  be  a  story 
about  the  University's  right  to  fire,  or  to 
hire,  employees  as  the  administration 
deems  necessary.  Above  all,  it  is  a  story 
about  Dick  Dannenfelser. 

Richard  A.  Dannenfelser  joined  the 
chaplain's  staff  at  Brown  in  1967  and 
quickly  became  one  of  the  most  vocal 
and  visible  people  on  campus.  He 
marched  to  the  tune  of  almost  every  so- 
cial issue  in  the  '60s  and,  to  the  students 
of  the  early  '70s,  he  loomed  large  in 
campus  efforts  to  protest  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  He  introduced  a  soon-popular 
sex  education  course  at  Brown  called 
Topics  in  Human  Sexuality,  a  non-cred- 
it course  which  some  3,000  students 
have  taken  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  teaching  Topics,  Dannenfelser 
has  been  extremelv  active  as  a  coun- 
selor. He  has  never  hesitated  to  speak 
his  mind,  and  to  encourage  others  to 
speak  theirs,  on  issues  such  as  abortion, 
opposition  to  the  draft,  divestiture  of 
stock  in  companies  doing  business  in 
South  Africa,  and  affirmative  action. 
This  year,  Dick  Dannenfelser  lost  his 
job. 

In  1976,  as  part  of  the  University's 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  (this  was  a 
time  when  the  annual  deficit  was  be- 
tween $500,000  and  $1,500,000),  the 
chaplain's  office  was  instructed  to  re- 
duce its  staff  by  one  full-time  position. 
Until  this  move,  Brown  had  nine  chap- 
lains: three  paid  fully  bv  Brown  (Dan- 
nenfelser was  one),  two  paid  partlv  by 
Brown  and  partly  by  other  sources,  and 
three  supported  by  their  own  religious 
groups  (for  whom  Brown  provides  of- 
fice space,  telephones,  and  contributes 
to  the  cost  of  a  secretary).  "In  the  later 
days  of  the  Hornig  era  the  budget  pres- 
sures were  severe,"  Chaplain  Charles 
Baldwin  recalls.  "Over  two-to-three 
years  we  had  to  cut  almost  everything 


out  but  salaries.  We  could  hardly  buy  a 
paper  clip."  But  the  message  from  Uni- 
versity Hall  was  clear:  someone  would 
have  to  go. 

Circumstance,  however,  post- 
poned the  impending  blow.  Baldwin, 
Brown's  senior  chaplain,  took  a  leave 
without  pay  in  1976-77.  Chaplain 
Geoffrey  Black  resigned  in  the  spring  of 
1977  and  his  position  remained  vacant 
for  the  next  year.  Darryl  Smaw  was  sub- 
sequently hired  to  fill  that  vacancy,  but 
Chaplain  Beverly  Edwards  '54  then  de- 
cided to  take  a  year's  leave.  Following 
her  year  of  leave  Edwards  resigned,  and 
her  position  remained  vacant  for  anoth- 
er year  until  a  search  committee  could 
find  a  replacement.  "So  we  had  two 
more  years  of  grace,"  Baldwin  says, 
"and  the  chickens  didn't  come  home  to 
roost  until  the  fall  of  1980  and  we  had  to 
cut. 

"The  only  way  we  could  have 
avoided  cutting  was  not  to  fill  the  post 
held  by  a  woman,"  Baldwin  says,  "and 
that  was  not  seen  as  a  viable  option  by 
the  chaplains  or  by  the  president.  I 
know  there  are  people  who  feel  we 
shouldn't  have  filled  that  post  and  thus 
created  an  all-male  chaplaincy,  but  the 
entire  group  of  chaplains  was  in  agree- 
ment that  we  had  to  fill  Beverly's  post 
and  Dick  concurred  in  that.  All  the 
chaplains  were  involved  in  that  process 
of  discussion.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  this  isn't  a  new  post  for  a  woman," 
Baldwin  says.  "It's  an  old  one,  stretch- 
ing back  to  Pembroke  days." 

The  Dick  Dannenfelser  story 
begins,  in  fact,  some  fifteen  years  before 
Dick  came  to  Brown.  In  1952,  a  Corpo- 
ration report  on  religion  in  the  Univer- 
sity called  for  the  creation  of  a  chap- 
lain's office  at  Brown.  Prior  to  that, 
campus  religious  activities  stemmed 
from  the  Pembroke  Christian  Associ- 
ation —  staffed  and  heavily  supported 
by  Pembroke  alumnae  —  and  the 
Brown  Christian  Association,  essen- 
tially the  old  YWCA  and  YMCA  campus 
movements.  The  Corporation  report, 
however,  created  the  Office  of  the 
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Chaplain,  made  that  office  responsible 
for  the  operations  previously  performed 
bv  the  Christian  Associations,  and  di- 
rected the  University  to  support  this 
new  office.  The  support  came  through 
quicklv  when  Barnabv  Keenev  became 
president  in  1^53. 

The  fledgling  Brown  chaplain's  of- 
fice consisted  of  three  people  —  one 
chaplain  for  Pembroke  and  two  for 
Brown.  B\-  the  late  '50s  and  early  '60s 
there  were  also  a  number  of  denomina- 
rtonal  ministers  present  on  campus  who 
were  not  supported  bv  the  University:  a 
Jew,  a  Catholic,  a  Baptist,  a  Lutheran,  a 
Methodist,  two  Episcopalians,  and  a 
jointlv  appointed  Congregationalist/ 
Presbvterian  minister.  The  Protestant 
ministries  began  to  fade  dramatically  in 
the  mid-60s,  however,  until  onlv  one, 
an  Episcopalian,  remains  today. 

The  Hillel  Foundation  had  always 
supported  one  full-time  person  at 
Brown,  but  in  1971  the  University 
agreed  to  split  the  cost  of  supporting  a 
second  Jewish  chaplain  and  Rick  Mark- 
er was  appointed.  Meanwhile,  follow- 
ing the  walkout  of  black  students  at 
Brown  in  1969,  the  University  made  a 
commitment  to  increase  significantly 
the  number  of  minority  persons  at 
Brown  —  students,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istrators alike.  In  1974  Geoffrey  Black 
became  the  first  black  chaplain  at 
Brown,  giving  the  chaplain's  office  five 
people  on  the  University  payroll:  Bald- 
win, Dannenfelser,  Black,  Marker,  and 
Edwards. 

By  the  summer  of  1979  Charlie 
Baldwin's  brief  period  of  grace  was  up. 
\o  one  else  was  going  on  leave;  no  one 
else  had  resigned.  If  the  chaplains  were 
going  to  replace  Beverly  Edwards,  as 
they  all  had  decided  to  do,  someone 
else  would  have  to  go.  Who  would  it 
be?  Baldwin  himself  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  staff  (he  came  in  1958) 
and  he  was  coordinating  the  Brown- 
Tougaloo  program  (which  paid  for  half 
his  salary  as  it  was).  Not  Baldwin.  Dar- 
ryl  Smaw  had  replaced  Geoffrey  Black 
in  1978.  He  was  an  important  figure  to 
black  students  on  campus,  a  founder  of 
Racial  Awareness  Communication  Ex- 
change (RACE),  interim  head  of  the 
Third  World  Center,  and  advisor  to 
many  campus  groups.  Not  Smaw.  Rick 
Marker  was  by  that  time  the  senior  rep- 
resentative at  Hillel  (which  paid  for  half 
his  salary)  and  then  the  only  Jew  on  the 
chaplain's  staff.  Not  Marker.  And  so, 
the  choice  came  down  to  this:  Dick  Dan- 
nenfelser, or  the  yet-to-be-appointed  re- 
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Dick  Diiniiciifelser 

placement  for  Beverly  Edwards. 

Given  the  consensus  of  the  chap- 
lains that  Edwards's  position  should  be 
filled,  Charlie  Baldwin  felt  that  he  had 
no  choice.  In  order  to  maintain  as  much 
religious,  racial,  and  sexual  diversity  as 
possible,  in  order  for  the  chaplain's  of- 
fice to  deal  effectively  with  the  needs  of 
Brown's  highly  pluralistic  student  body 
and  faculty,  Dick  Dannenfelser  would 
have  to  go.  Baldwin  recommended  to 
Howard  Swearer  that  Dannenfelser's 
post  be  eliminated  and  the  president 
agreed. 

In  July  1979  President  Swearer  sent 
Dannenfelser  a  letter  stating  that,  as  of 
June  30,  1980,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  staffing  plan  for  the  chaplain's  office 
drawn  up  three  years  previously,  his 
employment  as  a  chaplain  at  Brown  was 
to  be  terminated.  Swearer  offered  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  giving  him 
maximum  opportunity  to  find  a  new 
post  and  he  offered  to  pay  for  career 
counseling.  In  essence,  Dannenfelser 
had  a  year  to  find  a  new  job. 

By  July  1980,  when  Dannenfelser's 
post  as  a  chaplain  was  officially  elimi- 
nated, there  still  had  been  no  formal  an- 
nouncement. Still  no  one  knew  that  he 
was  leaving  the  chaplain's  office.  In 
fact,  the  administraHon  had  prepared 
an  announcement  during  the  preceding 
year,  but  Dannenfelser  couldn't  —  or 
wouldn't  —  agree  to  the  statement. 
Hence,  no  statement  was  issued. 

Dick  Dannenfelser's  ministry  has 
always  been  an  active  one  and  his  con- 
cerns have  known  few  bounds.  "To  be 


religious  or  to  be  Christian  or  to  come 
from  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
means  that  you're  active,"  he  says. 
"The  very  symbol  at  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  a  cross  which  is  two- 
dimensional  —  vertical  and  horizontal 
—  and  those  are  the  directions  of  faith. 
One  of  the  fascinating  things  about 
being  a  chaplain  or  a  clergyman  is  the 
multidimensional  aspect  —  teacher, 
preacher,  counselor,  priest  —  and  that' 
why  I  like  it." 

Dannenfelser  has  also,  over  the 
years,  sounded  a  number  of  themes. 
One  theme,  for  instance,  is  sexuality. 
was  struck  long  ago  by  the  relationship 
between  religion  and  sexuality,"  he  sayi 
"Jung  said  that  when  a  person  came  to 
him  with  a  sexual  issue  or  a  sexual  prol 
lem,  they  also  had  a  religious  issue  and 
a  religious  problem.  I  find  that  a  crisis  ii 
sexuality  and  a  crisis  in  faith  is  a  crisis  ir 
self-worth  many,  many  times.  We  can 
doubt  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  food, 
but  I  find  very  few  people  who  will 
deny  that  they  are  spiritually  hungry. 

"I  do  a  lot  of  Biblical  reflecting  with 
people,"  Dannenfelser  says.  "One  of 
my  basic  theological  feelings  is  that 
we're  all  lonely.  That's  a  premise.  How 
do  you  see  yourself  in  the  light  of  the 
Biblical  story  and  how  do  you  see  the 
world  in  the  light  of  the  Biblical  ston'?  1 
think  what  students  are  looking  for  are 
people  to  reflect  with  them,  to  Biblicalb 
reflect  with  them.  'Who  will  sit  down 
with  me?  Where  am  I  going  to  get  the 
stuff  to  make  decisions  about  my  job, 
my  life,  my  relationships?' 

"It's  very  important  for  students 
who  graduate  from  Brown  to  know- 
about  values  and  to  know  about  moral 
choices  and  to  provide  mentors  who 
can  help  you  so  that  vou  know  a  moral 
choice  when  it  comes  up  and  bites  you 
in  the  leg.  .  .  . 

"My  ministry  is  not  just  with  stu- 
dents, incidentally.  I  see  faculty  and 
people  in  the  community  and  workers 
at  Brown  .  .  .  and  I'm  not  making  a  lot 
of  money.  I'm  forty-two  years  old  and  I 
make  $20,000  a  year. 

"Our  staff  knew  we  were  going  to 
lose  a  post  back  in  1976.  We  had  a  lot  of 
quarrels  about  that,  lover's  quarrels. 
Are  staffing  plans  and  budgets  written 
in  stone?  A  year  ago  when  1  found  out 
that  I  was  going  to  be  the  one  that  was 
going  to  go  .  .  .  you  know,  you  knoiv  th 
reality  but  you  don't  want  to  deal  with  i 
and  I  got  involved  in  other  things.  1 
made  some  attempt  for  financial  accom 
modation  and  the  money  just  wasn't 


-lere.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  part 
tudents  have  in  the  decision-making 
■recess  or  in  the  process  of  governance 
r  in  personnel?  As  far  as  I  know  no  fac- 
Ity  or  students  had  any  say  in  the  deci- 
!ion  and  I  find  it  ironic  that  I'm  being  let 

0  because  I'm  a  WASP.  I  guess  I  really 
;el  that  is  a  specious  argument.  My  ar- 
ument  all  along  is  that  we  shouldn't  cut 
nybody  at  all.  We  need  not  just  a  di- 
ersity  of  people  in  the  chaplain's  office 
lUt  also  a  diversity  of  styles.  The  finan- 
ial  argument  doesn't  make  any  sense 

1  me  —  given  the  priorities  and  given 
he  need  to  do  some  of  the  things  I 
hink  it's  necessary  to  do.  I've  got  to 
itand  on  the  things  I've  been  and  stood 
or  and  so  you  get  into  some  existential 
|uestions.  Has  what  I've  been  doing 
round  here  been  wrong?  ...  I  don't 
hink  so. 

"I  think  I  had  absolutely  no  choice 
n  the  matter  and  I  like  to  make  my  own 
listory." 

Over  this  past  summer  Dannen- 
elser  was  supposed  to  move  out  of  his 
I  iffice  on  the  second  floor  of  Faunce 
^ouse.  An  arrangement  had  been  made 
or  him  to  serve  as  a  special  assistant  to 
he  Dean  of  Student  Life  during  the  first 
emester  this  year —  to  teach  his  course 
n  the  medical  program,  to  run  Topics  in 
iuman  Sexuality,  and  to  counsel  stu- 
t  'lents  —  and  to  go  on  leave  in  the  sec- 
)nd  semester,  his  employment  to  termi- 
late  in  June  1981 .  But  he  didn't  move. 
;       Says  Charlie  Baldwin  (ruefully): 
f  Apparently  little  things  become  big 
hings,  like  moving  from  one's  office. 
Oick  had  agreed  to  move.  Unfortu- 
iiately  the  new  space  wasn't  ready,  but 
i]  le  knew  that  he  had  to  move  and  he  did 

lot  —  so  I  moved  him  and  he  knew  I 
il  vas  going  to  do  it,  too."  Says  Dick 
)annenfelser:  "It  was  a  very,  very  in- 
ense  time  for  me.  I  was  due  to  get  mar- 
led. ...  I  knew  that  I  should  get  out  of 
he  office  but  because  of  some  of  the 
.  hings  that  happened  at  that  time  I  felt  I 
■  should  not  leave  my  office.  I  wanted  to 
;  :ie  very  clear  that  it  was  not  my  choice 
0  leave  Brown,  and  I  was  unwilling  to 
1  lay  that  I  was  leaving  Brown.  There  was 
|o  be  a  statement  circulated  that  1  was 
paving  the  University,  and  I  refused  to 
-  'kay  that  statement." 
:  '      When  word  broke  out  soon  after 
,  'chool  began  in  mid-September  that 
+  pick  Dannenfelser  was  no  longer  a 
.  nember  of  the  chaplain's  office  but  had, 
'nstead,  a  temporary  appointment  as 
pecial  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Student 
-ife,  and  when  dozens  of  alarmed  stu- 
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dents  —  not  the  slowest  among  them 
reporters  for  the  Broivii  Daily  Herald  — 
flocked  to  hear  Dannenfelser's  story, 
they  found  him  amid  unpacked  boxes 
of  papers  in  an  impromptu  office  with 
no  telephone  at  one  end  of  the  Memo- 
rial Room  in  Faunce  House,  just  across 
from  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain.  The  vi- 
sion of  his  having  been  evicted  from  his 
home  of  thirteen  years  and  thrust  out 
on  the  street  with  all  his  possessions  — 
figuratively,  if  not  literally  —  quickly 
fueled  the  fires  of  student  sentiment. 
The  BDH  ran  stories  almost  daily  about 
the  Dannenfelser  case.  Many  students 
and  some  faculty  members  felt  that 
Dannenfelser  had  been  fired  for  his  out- 
spokenness, for  his  social  and  political 
activism.  Physics  professor  Frank  Levin 
and  mathematics  professor  Michael 
Rosen  composed  a  petition  calling  for 
Dannenfelser's  reinstatement  and  circu- 
lated it  among  the  faculty.  Forty-eight 
professors  signed,  and  it  was  sent  to 
President  Swearer. 

The  petition  noted  Dannenfelser's 
dedication  as  a  counselor  and  his  activ- 
ism devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others.  "It 
is  thus  especially  disturbing  to  hear 
rumors  that  it  is  his  activism,  particu- 
larly in  controversial  areas  such  as  abor- 
tion and  opposition  to  draft  registra- 
tion, that  has  prompted  his  dismissal," 
the  petition  stated.  Even  if  the  rumors 
are  false,  the  authors  wrote,  "they  have 
the  potential  to  create  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant climate  for  our  untenured  col- 
leagues. This  dismissal  may  be  taken  as 


a  sign  that  activism,  be  it  political,  so- 
cial, or  educational,  is  detrimental  to  ob- 
taining a  permanent  position  at  Brown. 
Such  a  pernicious  atmosphere  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  academic  freedom 
that  we  all  cherish. 

"Yet,  Mr.  Dannenfelser's  dismissal 
seems  to  conflict  with  our  tradition  of 
protected  freedoms,"  the  petition  con- 
tinued. "Our  faculty  are  guaranteed 
due  process,  including  many  safe- 
guards, with  respect  to  job  security  and 
promotion.  Apparently  no  such  system 
exists  for  the  chaplains.  This  we  find  re- 
pugnant, inconsistent,  and  alarming. 

"One  of  the  most  disturbing  as- 
pects of  this  situation  is  that  Mr.  Dan- 
nenfelser's dismissal  is  supposed  to  im- 
plement a  financial  decision  which  was 
taken  four  years  ago.  Why  should  a  de- 
cision taken  four  years  ago  be  imple- 
mented now,  especially  in  an  area 
where  the  University  desperately  needs 
talented  personnel?  We  do  not  believe 
our  needs  as  perceived  back  then  have 
remained  unaltered.  Certainly  Brown's 
financial  situation  has  greatly  im- 
proved. For  example,  the  University 
has  recently  hired  a  number  of  new  per- 
sonnel, particularly  new  adminis- 
trators. We  cannot  convince  ourselves 
that  each  and  every  one  of  these  ap- 
pointments is  more  important  than  that 
of  Mr.  Dannenfelser."  If  the  reason  for 
his  dismissal  was  that  Dannenfelser 
was  not  perceived  to  be  an  asset  to 
Brown,  the  petition  held,  then  Dan- 
nenfelser ought  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  himself.  "...  On  the 
personal  level  Richard  Dannenfelser  is  a 
thoroughly  decent  human  being  whose 
concern  for  the  problems  of  others  is 
one  of  his  best-known  qualities.  Even 
those  who  disagree  with  some  of  his 
strongly  held  convictions  admire  his 
courage  and  integrity.  As  we  have  said 
before,  he  is  a  minister  who  not  only 
preaches  on  Sunday,  but  lives  his  con- 
vicrtons  throughout  the  week. 

"To  dismiss  such  a  man,"  the  peti- 
tion concluded,  "is  to  diminish  Brown 
University." 

Students  held  a  strategy  session, 
and  a  few  picketed  the  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  in  mid-October. 

Some  professors,  in  addition  to 
those  who  signed  the  Levin-Rosen  peti- 
tion, wrote  or  spoke  to  Howard  Swearer 
expressing  their  concern  over  the  Dan- 
nenfelser matter.  Some  felt  his  dis- 
missal signified  a  serious  incursion  on 
academic  freedom.  Others  suggested 
that  by  firing  Dannenfelser  and  hiring  a 
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woman  (Cathy  Felix,  an  ordained  rabbi, 
joined  the  chaplains  in  September;  she 
is  Beverlv  Edwards's  replacement) 
Brown  might  be  guilty  of  reverse  dis- 
crimination. Some  found  the  financial 
reasons  given  for  his  termination  less 
than  compelling.  Still  others  privately 
expressed  their  support  for  Swearer. 

At  the  first  faculty  meeting  of  the 
academic  vear,  Ho\vard  Swearer  ad- 
dressed the  issues  head-on  in  a  public 
statement. 

"It  is  not  mv  practice  to  discuss  per- 
sonnel matters  in  public,"  he  said,  "but, 
since  \arious  news  stories  and  now  an 
open  petition  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dannen- 
felser  signed  by  forty-eight  members  of 
the  faculty  have  made  this  a  public  issue 
(evidenth'  with  Mr.  Dannenfelser's  at 
least  tacit  approval),  I  should  like  to 
clanfv  a  few  things.  I  do  so  in  large 
measure  because  this  sort  of  con- 
troversy generates  rumors  and  in- 
nuendo which  sow  general  suspicion 
and  dissension  destructive  to  the  open 
community  we  seek. 

"First,  let  me  observe  that  1  can  ap- 
preciate the  desire  of  a  number  of  Mr. 
Dannenfelser's  friends  to  write  or  to 
sign  a  petition  on  his  behalf,  a  widely 
accepted  form  in  higher  education  of  ex- 
pressing support  for  a  person  or  an 
issue.  Beyond  that  there  are  established 
grievance  procedures  for  an  employee 
who  believes  he  has  been  unfairly 
treated.  I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Dan- 
nenfelser  has  not  availed  himself  of 
these  procedures  with  which  he  is  per- 
sonally familiar. 

"Brown  University  has  had  nine 
chaplains,  including  Mr.  Dannenfelser. 
The  equivalent  of  four  of  them  were 
fully  supported  by  the  University  and 
there  is  additional  modest  support  for 
others  assigned  to  Brown  by  their  reli- 
gious bodies.  Compared  to  similar  uni- 
versities, this  is  an  extremely  generous 
number.  Given  the  University-wide  ef- 
fort to  hold  the  line  on  personnel  costs, 
this  size  cannot  be  justified.  Before  I  ar- 
rived at  Brown  in  January  1977,  ACUP 
[the  Advisory  Committee  on  University 
Planning,  a  student-faculty-adminis- 
trator group]  and  others  had  recom- 
mended a  decrease  by  one  FTE  [full- 
time  equivalent]  in  the  chaplaincy.  (Par- 
enthetically it  should  be  noted  that 
other  personnel  reductions  in  the  ad- 
ministrative staffs  were  also  recom- 
mended at  that  time  and  carried  out.) 
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".  .  .  Given  the  need  to  eliminate 
his  position  —  not  an  action  taken  easily 
or  lightly  —  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
University  could  have  expressed  its 
concern  for  his  well-being  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  years  of  service  with  more 
generous  conditions  —  conditions 
which  went  well  beyond  the  stated  Uni- 
versity requirements  for  such  cases  in 
terms  of  employment  and  paid  leave 
after  notice  of  termination  and  of  the  oc- 
cupancy of  University  housing  by  his 
family  when  he  no  longer  used  it  in  con- 
nection with  his  functions  as  chaplain. 

"It  has  been  asserted  by  some  and 
implied  by  others  that  Mr.  Dannen- 
felser's position  was  terminated  be- 
cause of  his  stands  on  controversial 
public  issues.  This  is  simply  not  the 
case.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  painful  it  is 
to  read  that,  or  how  painful  to  be  put 
into  the  position  of  denying  or  dis- 
claiming a  charge  that  I  believe  is  unfair 
and  unwarranted.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  me  or 
any  other  member  of  the  staff  to  termi- 
nate Mr.  Dannenfelser  by  those  who 
might  object  to  his  views  on  public 
issues.  Insofar  as  these  allegations  bring 
into  question  my  allegiance,  and  that  of 
the  chaplains,  to  freedom  of  expression, 
we  reject  them  —  and  with  some  resent- 
ment. Two  issues  have  been  singled  out 
in  the  petition  circulated  among  the  fac- 
ulty: registration  for  the  draft  and  abor- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  regis- 
tration was  not  even  an  issue  when  Mr. 
Dannenfelser  was  given  official  notice 
of  his  termination  in  July  1979;  and  the 
preponderance  of  publicly  manifested 
opinion  on  campus  regarding  abortion 
is  similar  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Dannenfelser. 

"It  has  also  been  asserted  in  the  pe- 
htion  that  the  University  has  added  a 
number  of  new  administrative  positions 
and  there  could  have  been  room  to  find 
another  position  for  Mr.  Dannenfelser. 
Again,  the  facts  speak  otherwise.  I,  and 
other  senior  administrators,  have  made 
a  determined  effort  to  hold  down  the 
size  of  the  administrative  staff  —  and  in 
the  face  of  mounting  external  pressures. 
The  only  significant  increase  in  staff  has 
been  in  the  Development  Office  and  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  enormous  task  of 
raising  $158  million  in  The  Campaign 
for  Brown.  Compared  to  other  univer- 
sities of  Brown's  size  and  nature,  we 
have  fewer  administrators;  and  we  will 
continue  to  hold  a  tight  rein  on  adminis- 
trative costs.  Meanwhile,  we  have  tried 
to  allow,  where  possible,  for  some  mod- 


est growth  in  the  size  of  the  faculty  in 
keeping  with  the  academic  priorities 
that  we  commonly  recognize. 

'Tn  summary,"  Swearer  said,  "in 
view  of  the  continuing  urgency  to  hold 
down  costs  and  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  chaplains  at  Brown,  the  re- 
duction of  one  chaplain  is  justified.  This 
course  of  action  has  been  fully  support- 
ed and  carried  out  by  the  chaplain's  of- 
fice. Mr.  Dannenfelser  has  been  aware 
of  the  situation  all  along,  has  been  in- 
volved in  discussions  of  staffing,  and 
has  been  given  timely  notice.  It  is  never 
pleasant  or  easy  to  eliminate  the  posi- 
tion of  a  person  who  has  been  a  part  of 
the  University  for  a  number  of  years; 
but,  given  the  necessity  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Dannenfelser  has  been  treated  fairly 
and  generously." 

The  Dick  Dannenfelser  story  has, 
as  yet,  no  ending.  He  has  moved  into 
an  office  on  the  third  floor  of  Faunce 
House;  he  is  teaching  Topics  and  coun- 
seling students.  He  is  visible,  and  voca 
Some  speculate  that  Dannenfelser  will 
sue  the  University  on  grounds  of  re- 
verse discrimination.  He  will  not  com- 
ment. He  has  not  yet  filed  a  grievance. 

Some  students  and  faculty  are 
trying  to  muster  support  for  his  cause. 
Some,  less  vocal,  feel  it  is  better  that 
Dick  Dannenfelser  and  Brown  Univer- 
sity part  their  ways.  His  fellow  chap- 
lains have  been  noticeably  silent  (a  fact 
that  some  observers  interpret  to  mean 
that  the  chaplains  themselves  do  not 
fully  endorse  Dannenfelser). 

These  days,  when  someone  asks 
Dick  Dannenfelser,  "How  are  you?"  ht 
says,  "I'm  surviving."  D.t 

As  this  issue  of  the  BAM  uvnt  to  press,  Th 
Providence  journal  reported  that  Dick 
Dannenfelser  had  filed  a  complaint  with  tl 
state  Commission  for  Human  Rights  that 
Brown  had  engaged  in  sex,  race,  and  reli- 
gious discrimination  by  dismissing  him.  Tl 
same  complaint  was  also  filed  icith  the  EqUi 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  a 
federal  ciznl  rights  enforcement  agenn/. 


HE  COLLEGE: 

^he  Wayland  Collegium: 

In  the  back  of  the  Brown  Catalogue 
reader  finds  a  list  of  classes  under  the 
ibric  "extradepartmental."  These  are 
asses  defined,  in  essence,  by  default: 
lev  don't  fit  into  the  academic  dis- 
plines  or  studies  that  account  for  the 
'St  of  the  courses. 

Brown  has  had  such  classes  for 
lore  than  two  decades.  The  IC  courses 
1  the  mid-50s  broke  the  ground.  In 
)58,  Prof.  George  Morgan  began  his 
University  Courses,"  which  grappled 
ith  broad  social  and  ethical  questions: 
/hat  is  the  place  of  science  in  the  uni- 
;rsity  —  or  in  the  world?  How  do  we 
)mmunicate  in  an  ever  more  special- 
ed,  more  fractious  universe? 

With  the  New  Curriculum  came 
:her  courses  that  fell  outside  tradition- 
departments.  "Modes  of  Thought," 
stablished  in  1969,  introduced  fresh- 
len  and  sophomores  in  small  seminars 
1  the  "mode"  of  a  discipline  by  ad- 
ressing  a  particular  problem  that  that 
\ode  illuminated.  Other  extradepart- 
lental  courses  fell  outside  the  aegis  of 
ither  the  Modes  of  Thought  or  Univer- 
ty  courses.  In  1971,  "Special  Themes 
nd  Topics"  became  the  catch-all  cate- 
ory  for  such  classes.  In  1976,  even 
lese  were  given  some  specifications: 
Seminars"  emphasized  the  principle  of 
le  single  issue/small  class  approach  for 
nderclassmen;  and  "Foundations" 
'ere  offered  by  departments  as  a 
'limpse  into  the  hows  and  whys  of  their 
elds  for  non-concentrators.  All  of 
lese  extradepartmental  classes  were 
?lf-contained;  that  is,  they  had  no  pre- 
?quisites  and  were  themselves  not  pre- 
Bquisites  to  anything  else.  They  lasted 
nly  so  long  as  an  instructor  wanted  to 
^ach  them,  but  they  were  and  are  a  dis- 
nctive  aspect  of  Brown's  curriculum. 

When  the  New  Curriculum  came 
nder  scrutiny  in  the  mid-seventies,  the 
ttradepartmental  courses  were  given  a 
eartfelt  endorsement  —  with  the 
dded  stipulation  that  they  needed 
Jme  money  of  their  own.  These  classes 
ad  existed  for  years  on  the  good  will  of 
rotessors  and  graduate  students,  who 
lok  them  on  above  and  beyond  their 
?gular  departmental  duties.  When 
udget  cuts  slashed  the  available  num- 
ers  of  faculty  even  for  normal  de- 
mands, the  extradepartmental  courses 
anguished.  In  1975,  Trustee  Thomas  J. 
/atson  '37  set  up  an  "Incentives  Fund" 
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of  $1  million  to  stem  the  decline.  The 
grants,  dispersed  in  $250,000  segments 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  paid  faculty 
or  their  departments  in  a  variety  of 
ways  for  the  time  and  energy  put  into 
extradepartmental  courses  —  and  num- 
bers of  both  students  and  classes  of- 
fered jumped  dramatically. 

Walter  Massey,  then  dean  of  the 
College  and  administrator  of  the  Fund, 
realized  that  something  more  was 
needed.  "We  needed  some  kind  of 
structure,"  says  Julia  Billings,  assistant 
dean  of  the  College  for  academic  affairs 
and  resident  historian  for  the  curricu- 
lum at  Brown,  "something  that  would 
be  like  a  department,  but  not  a  depart- 
ment." 

That  something  has  finally  been  re- 
alized. It  was  unveiled  to  the  University 
last  month  as  "The  Francis  Wavland 
Collegium  for  Liberal  Learning."  For  all 
that  lofty  mouthful,  the  Collegium  is  ac- 
tually something  quite  simple.  Like  a 
department,  the  Collegium  will  try  to 
bring  interested  faculty  together  to  en- 
courage each  other  in  their  work.  Like  a 
department,  the  Collegium  will  sponsor 
lectures,  workshops,  and  seminars  and 
bring  in  visiting  faculty.  Like  a  depart- 
ment, the  Collegium  will  foster  and 
channel  changes  in  curriculum. 

What  it  won't  do  is  grant  degrees, 
nor  will  it  hire  its  own  faculty.  And,  un- 
like any  academic  department  at 


George  Morgan  in  the  classroom. 


Brown,  its  entire  existence  will  come 
from  the  income  of  a  single  endow- 
ment: a  substantial  gift  creating  the  Col- 
legium from  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity Richard  A.  Salomon  '32  and  his 
wife,  Edna. 

What  the  Wayland  Collegium 
means,  at  bottom,  is  that  extra  depart- 
mental courses  at  Brown  now  have  a 
permanent  source  of  money  to  call  their 
own  and  that  their  continued  existence 
is  assured.  As  President  Howard  Swea- 
rer put  it  in  his  announcement  of  the 
Collegium,  "The  establishment  of  this 
center  is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  of  our  flexible  cur- 
riculum. .  .  .  The  enriching  of  the  un- 
dergraduate curriculum  is  a  long- 
standing interest  of  Chancellor  and 
Mrs.  Salomon,  and  their  current  gift  is  a 
means  of  perpetuating  awards  that 
have  been  made  on  an  annual  basis  for 
several  years." 

The  idea  for  the  Collegium  was 
born  during  Walter  Massey's  tenure  as 
dean.  Beginning  in  1978,  Massey  held 
workshops  and  authorized  surveys  to 
explore  what  kind  of  structure  was 
needed  for  the  extradepartmental 
courses.  George  Morgan  was  appointed 
a  special  advisor  to  the  president,  and 
Morgan  also  began  querying  colleagues 
and  looking  for  alternatives.  A  group  of 
twenty  faculty  members  met  monthly 
for  dinner  at  Massey's  home  through- 
out that  academic  year,  with  Swearer 
and  Provost  Maurice  Glicksman  often 
joining  in,  to  discuss  how  they  could 
best  support  an  interdisciplinary  and 
experimental  curriculum  at  Brown. 

Out  of  that  group  emerged  a  small- 
er group  that  spent  last  year  honing  the 
idea  of  the  Collegium  and  working  out 
its  mechanics.  (By  this  time,  Massey 
had  departed  the  University,  leaving 
the  Collegium  in  the  hands  of  Harriet 
Sheridan,  the  new  dean  of  the  College.) 
The  governing  structure  for  the  Colle- 
gium calls  for  the  dean  of  the  College  to 
direct  the  fund,  along  with  a  senior  fel- 
low appointed  by  the  president.  Six  fel- 
lows, elected  by  the  faculty  for  three- 
year  terms,  will  comprise  an  executive 
committee  along  with  the  dean  and  the 
senior  fellow.  Morgan  is  the  senior  fel- 
low, and  the  six  fellows  are  Hendrik 
Garritson,  professor  of  phvsics;  Robert 
Jay,  professor  of  anthropology;  Sumner 
Twiss,  associate  professor  of  religious 
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studies;  Harold  Ward,  professor  of 
chemistr)'  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies;  and  Arnold 
Weinstein,  professor  of  comparative 
literature. 

In  an  essay  introducing  the  Way- 
land  Collegium,  George  Morgan  wrote: 

"The  Francis  VVayland  Collegium 
for  Liberal  Learning  is  established  as  a 
unique  support  for  inquiries  focused  on 
significant  issues  of  human  life.  Such 
modes  of  learning,  which  develop  a 
svnthesis  of  diverse  materials,  are  often 
not  freeh-  available  within  current  de- 
partments or  programs.  The  Collegium 
will  sponsor  courses  that  may  explore 
relationships  between  different  forms  of 
experience,  thought,  and  action;  exam- 
ine their  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
implications;  and  assess  their  place  in 
human  affairs.  Or  the  studies  may  focus 
on  fundamental  themes  of  life  and  on 
the  problems  of  society  that  need  to  be 
approached  through  several  disciplines 
or  bv  wavs  that  mav  not  be  found  in  ex- 
isting disciplines;  as  examples:  ideas 
about  what  it  is  to  be  human;  social  and 
ethical  issues  of  science,  technology, 
and  industr)';  the  role  of  experts  in  the 
modem  age;  the  relationship  of  human 
kind  to  nature;  the  necessity  of  learning 
to  live  together  in  a  limited  world. 

"The  fractured  atoms  of  the  con- 
temporary' world  are  the  by-product  of 
its  rich  complexity,"  he  continued.  "But 
while  the  break-up  of  old  forms  of  order 
can  lead  to  disintegration  and  cynicism, 
or  to  an  escape  into  rigid  and  simplistic 
forms  of  modern  order,  it  can  also  lead 
to  careful  reshaping  of  things  seen 
freshly  from  new  vantage  points  and 
with  adventurous  optimism.  The  Colle- 
gium will  aim  at  a  coherence  of  inquiry 
that  respects  diversity,  and  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  connectedness  of  persons 
in  which  freedom  of  inquiry  is  based  in 
a  true  community  of  understanding." 

The  Collegium  is  still  largely  unde- 
fined. "We're  creating  something 
here,"  says  George  Morgan,  Brown's 
only  tenured  professor  not  tied  to  an  ac- 
ademic department.  "We  don't  have  a 
blueprint.  We're  trying  to  make  this  as 
broad  as  possible.  I  think  the  intel- 
lectual enterprise  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  It 
has  proliferated.  It  has  branched  out.  It 
lacks  unity,  it  lacks  connectedness. 
We're  closer  and  closer  in  terms  of  com- 
munication, but  farther  and  farther 
apart  in  our  ability  to  talk  as  human 
beings." 

The  Collegium  lakes  the  name  from 
the  fourth  president  of  Brown.  Francis 


Wayland,  who  governed  the  University 
from  1827  to  1850,  made  Brown  nation- 
ally famous  when  he  instituted  his 
"New  System,"  a  change  in  curriculum 
that  called  for  applied  sciences  and  en- 
gineering and  gave  students  their  first 
say  in  choosing  courses.  The  term  "col- 
legium" has  no  reference  at  all,  how- 
ever, its  sole  virtue  consisting  of  not 
being  represented  anywhere  else  in  the 
University.  "We've  got  institutes,  cen- 
ters, laboratories,  studies  —  everything 
but  a  collegium,"  says  Harriet  Sheridan. 
(She  adds,  by  the  way,  that  its  pronun- 
ciation can  work  either  of  two  ways:  in 
Latin,  with  a  short  "e"  and  a  hard  "g", 
or  in  English,  with  a  long  "e"  and  a  soft 

"g"-) 

Arnold  Weinstein,  one  of  the  Colle- 
gium's fellows,  talked  about  it  after  a 
public  announcement  to  the  University 
in  List  Auditorium  on  October  15:  "The 
Collegium  is,  in  a  sense,  an  answer  to 
the  question:  How  can  Brown  retain  the 
curriculum  it  voted  in  ten  years  ago?  I 
think  it's  a  kind  of  coming  of  age  of  the 
faculty  —  a  kind  of  coming  of  age  into 
the  New  Curriculum.  For  the  older  fac- 
ulty, I  see  it  as  a  kind  of  retooling  — 
they've  got  their  tenure,  published  their 
one  or  two  books  —  now  they're  rest- 
less. They're  ready  to  try  something  a 
little  different. 

"Something  else,"  adds  Weinstein, 
"is  the  pleasure  of  it.  It's  fun  for  faculty 
to  talk  to  people  outside  their  depart- 
ments. We  always  think  of  departments 
as  these  hard  and  fast  boundaries.  But 
we  ask  students  to  cross  them  all  the 
time.  Maybe  that's  what  this  Collegium 
is  about,  too  —  the  faculty  is  going  back 
to  school."  /.r. 

People  and  Programs 

n  Barbara  K.  Lewalski,  Alumni- 
Alumnae  University  Professor  of 
English,  has  been  awarded  the  James 
Russell  Lowell  Prize  by  the  Modern 
Language  Association  for  her  book 
Protestant  Poetics  and  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury Religious  Lyric.  One  of  the  highest 
awards  an  English  scholar  can  receive, 
the  prize  is  given  annually  by  the  MLA 
for  the  single  outstanding  critical  work 
published  that  year,  be  it  a  literary 
essay,  a  critical  edition,  or  a  biography. 
A  $1,000  cash  award  accompanies  the 
prize.  Professor  Lewalski,  an  inter- 
nationally respected  scholar  of  Milton 
and  the  seventeenth  century  poets,  will 
leave  Brown  in  1982  to  chair  the  History 
and  Literature  Committee  at  Harvard 


University.  She  is  currently  on  leave 
from  the  University  with  a  Guggenheii 
Fellowship  for  the  1980-81  academic 
year. 

n  The  new  director  for  the  Public 
Archaeology  Laboratory  is  Bruce  J. 
Lutz,  formerly  director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  and  Contract  Archaeology  at  thi 
University  of  Northern  Colorado.  A 
1961  graduate  of  Rutgers  Universit\-, 
with  an  M.  A.  and  Ph.D  in  anthropoJL . 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Lutz  will  oversee  the  laboratory's  main 
task  of  assessing  the  archaeological  im 
portance  of  sites  in  the  path  of  any  con 
struction  requiring  Federal  grants,  li- 
censes, or  permits.  The  laboratory  itsei ' 
is  part  of  the  Department  of  Anthropo 

ogy- 

D  Nellie  M.  Russell  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  affirmative  action 
and  equal  opportunity.  She  had  been 
assistant  director  of  affirmative  action  < 
Northeastern  University.  Her  job  at 
Brown  reflects  the  recent  reorganizatic 
of  the  Office  of  Affirmative  Action  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Office  into  one 
unit.  As  another  part  of  that  reorganiz 
tion,  the  University  established  an  Af- 
firmative Action  Advisory  Committee, 
chaired  by  Prof.  Lyman  Kirkpatrick  o; 
the  political  science  department.  The 
committee  of  five  faculty  members  anc 
administrators  will  periodically  review 
Brown's  policies  and  practices  in  af- 
firmative action. 

n  Sarah  C.  Straiten  '78  is  the  nev 
public  relations  and  alumni  officer  for 
the  Program  in  Medicine.  She  replaces 
Lucinda  A.  Flowers,  who  left  in  July  tc 
join  the  congressional  campaign  of 
Claudine  Schneider.  Stratton  worked  ; 
a  grants  assistant  for  the  Division  of 
Biology  and  Medicine  while  pursuing 
her  American  Civilization  concentratic 
at  Brown  and  joined  the  office  full-timt 
after  graduating. 

n  The  Portuguese  Materials  Devt 
opment  Center  has  received  a  $376, OOt 
grant  renewal  from  the  federal  Office  ^ 
Bilingual  Education  to  continue  its  woi 
on  a  bilingual  Portuguese  curriculum 
for  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth 
grade.  Established  with  a  $300,000  grai 
in  1978,  the  Center  has  produced  text- 
books, workbooks,  cassettes,  and  in- 
struction manuals  in  Portuguese  and  a 
important  local  dialect,  Cape  Verdean, 
for  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade. 
The  second  grant  will  allow  two  years 
each  for  de\-eloping  the  same  materiai 
for  grades  two  and  three, 

D  A  $300,000  grant  from  the 
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enter  for  Population  Research  at  the 
lational  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
luman  Development  will  fund  a  study 
y  the  urban  studies  and  sociology  de- 
artment  of  population  movement  in 
bode  Island.  The  three-year  project  is 
irected  by  the  urban  studies  chairman, 
asil  G.  Zimmer,  professor  of  sociology. 

ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI: 

dominations  for 
ilumni  officers 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  will  meet  early  in 
December  to  determine  the  candidates 
Drthe  spring  1981  Associated  Alumni 
lections.  The  committee  invites  all 
lumni  to  send  suggestions  for  the  com- 
littee's  consideration  for  the  following 
ifices: 

□  Alumni  trustee  (five-year  term); 

n  Alumnae  trustee  (five-year 
arm); 

n  Vice  President/President-elect 
two-year  term,  becomes  president  for 
wo  years); 

n  Alumni  member  of  the  Athletic 
Advisory  Council  (three-year  term). 

n  Suggestions,  including  a  sup- 
torting  statement  and  biographical  in- 
ormation,  should  be  sent  to  the  Nomi- 
|\ating  Committee,  Associated  Alumni, 
Jox  1859,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
lence,  R.I.  02912,  and  should  be  re- 
:eived  by  November  26,  1980. 

I 

nIOTICES: 

A^ere  you  a  WBRU  staff 
nember?  Read  on  .  .  . 

We've  received  the  following  notice 
rom  Janet  Levinger  '81,  the  business 
nanagerofWBRU: 

"WBRU  is  updating  its  alumni  list. 
Ve  know  we  do  not  have  the  names  of 
■veryone  who  has  worked  here  over  the 
'ears  and  we  would  appreciate  your 
lelp.  Please  drop  us  a  note  with  vour 
lame,  current  address,  class,  position 
|)r  department  at  WBRU,  and  current 
bb.  We've  moved;  our  new  address  is 
iS  Benevolent  St.,  Providence  02906." 


SPORTS 


FOOTBALL: 

Defense  no  match 
for  the  offense 

At  midseason,  John  Anderson's 
football  team  was  a  respectable  3-2  and, 
in  theory  at  least,  was  still  very  much  in 
the  running  for  the  Ivv  League  title  with 
a  3-1  league  record.  But  the  man  who 
puts  the  X's  and  O's  on  the  blackboard 
wasn't  happy. 

His  problem  was  that  Brown  was 
scoring  too  many  points,  winning  its 
games  by  scores  such  as  42-22  and  32- 
25.  If  this  sounds  a  bit  strange,  stick 
around  for  a  minute.  It  all  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  coaching  philosophy. 
Anderson  happens  to  be  the  type  of 
man  who  fears  getting  caught  in  a  high- 
scoring  shootout  the  way  some  people 
fear  an  old  Charlie  Chan  movie  or  a 
weekend  in  Philadelphia. 

"What  we've  done  is  plav  spectator 
football,"  Anderson  said  at  mid-season. 
"The  fans  love  these  high-scoring 
games.  But  most  coaches  would  prefer 
to  keep  the  scoring  down  and  put  the 
emphasis  on  defense." 

Ah,  but  that's  the  rub.  Brown's  de- 
fense will  not  set  any  records  in  1980, 
except  maybe  the  record  for  most  pass 
completions  allowed  in  one  season. 
This  is  despite  the  defensive  excellence 
of  Co-Capt.  John  Woodring  and  John 


Prassas,  a  pair  of  senior  linebackers 
who  rate  among  Brown's  best,  and  Jeff 
Gradinger,  a  sophomore  safety  man 
who  may  be  the  most  talented  safety  to 
wear  a  Brown  uniform  in  forty  years. 

"Except  for  the  Bucknell  game, 
we've  been  reasonably  good  against  the 
rush,"  Anderson  said.  "Pass  defense 
has  been  the  problem,  especially  at  the 
corners.  Our  defensive  line,  which  had 
to  be  completely  rebuilt  this  fall,  im- 
proved each  week  but  it  was  never  able 
to  put  on  the  big  pass  rush  that  would 
have  taken  some  of  the  pressure  off  our 
small  corner  backs." 

It  remained  for  the  offense  to  ease 
some  of  the  pressure  bv  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  putting  points  on  the  board 
with  breath-taking  regularity.  The  Bears 
led  Princeton,  28-3,  enroute  to  a  28-11 
victory,  built  up  a  42-3  lead  over  Penn 
before  a  flurry  of  late  Quaker  scores 
made  it  44-22,  and  raced  to  a  32-10  bulge 
against  Cornell  in  a  game  that  ended  32- 
25.  For  these  three  Ivy  games  the  Bruins 
were  scoring  at  a  34.6  average. 

Some  individual  achievements  de- 
serve mention.  Quarterback  Larry  Car- 
bone  was  seventh  in  the  nation  in  total 
offense  (running  and  passing)  through 
the  month  of  October  with  a  264.5  per 
game  average.  Carbone  blossomed  as 
quarterback  last  fall  when  he  was  a  sec- 
ond-team All-Ivy  choice.  This  season  he 
continued  on  page  52 
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Rick  Villella  picks  up  yardage  against  Cornell 
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j^n  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  mathematics 
,nd  its  effect  on  our  lives 


By  Philip  J.  Davis 

Professor  of  applied 
mathematics 


Photograph  of 
Philip  Davis 
by  John  Foraste 


MATHEMATICS  BY  FIAT? 


Evenone  knows  that  if  you  want 
to  do  physics  or  engineering  you 
had  better  be  good  at  mathemat- 
ics. More  and  more  people  are  finding 
out  that  if  vou  want  to  work  in  certain 
areas  of  economics  or  biology  you  had 
better  brush  up  vour  mathematics. 
Mathematics  has  penetrated  sociology, 
psvchologv,  medicine,  linguistics.  It  has 
been  infiltrating  the  historical  field, 
much  to  the  shock  of  old-timers,  and 
the  subject  of  Cliometry  has  been  born. 
In  a  recent  editorial,  The  Nezc  York  Times 
wonders  whether  there  is  any  limit  to 
the  diversity  of  applications  that  have 
been  found  for  the  subject.  Why  is  this 
so?  What  gives  mathematics  its  power? 
What  makes  it  work?  And  on  the  other 
hand,  whv  should  anvone  express  sur- 
prise or  be  concerned  about  the  uses? 
The  question  of  the  source  of  the 
utility  of  mathematics,  surprisingly,  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  answer.  Philoso- 
phers have  been  knocking  it  around  for 
several  thousand  years,  and  we  are 
hardly  closer  to  an  answer  than  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  days  of  Archimedes. 
One  very  popular  answer  has  been 
that  God  is  a  Mathematician.  If,  like 
Laplace,  you  don't  think  that  deity  is  a 
necessary  hypothesis,  you  can  say  the 
same  thing  in  this  way;  the  universe  ex- 
presses itself  naturally  in  the  language 
of  mathematics.  The  force  of  gravity  di- 
minishes as  the  second  power  of  the 
distance;  the  planets  go  around  the  sun 
in  ellipses;  light  (so  it  was  thought)  trav- 
els in  a  straight  line.  Mathematics,  in 
this  view,  has  evolved  precisely  as  a 
symbolic  counterpart  of  the  universe.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  mathematics 
works;  that  is  exactly  its  reason  for  exist- 
ence. The  universe  has  imposed  math- 
ematics upon  men. 

This  view  of  mathematics  goes 
hand  in  glove  with  what  is  often  called 
the  Platonic  view.  Without  entering  into 
subtle  distinctions,  mathematical 
Platonism  is  the  view  that  mathematics 
exists  independently  of  human  beings. 
It  is  "out  there  somewhere,"  floating 
around  eternally  in  an  all-pervasive 
world  of  Platonic  ideas.  Pi  is  in  the  sky. 
As  an  example,  if  one  contemplated 
communicating  with  life  on  Galaxy  G 
10001,  one  should  do  it  in  the  language 
of  mathematics.  There  would  be  no 


point  in  asking  our  extragalactic  corre- 
spondent about  his  family,  or  his  job,  or 
his  government,  or  his  graphic  arts,  for 
these  objects  of  existence  might  have  no 
meaning  for  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
stimulate  him  with  the  digits  of  pi  (3,  1, 
4,  1,  5  .  .  .)  and,  so  the  argument  goes, 
he  will  be  sure  to  respond.  The  universe 
will  have  imposed  mathematics  upon 
Galaxy  10001  as  well  as  upon  terrestrial 
men.  It  is  universal. 

In  this  view,  the  job  of  the  theorist 
is  to  listen  to  the  universe  sing  and  to 
record  the  tune. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the 
matter.  This  opinion  holds  that  appli- 
cations came  about  by  fiat.  Men  create  a 
variety  of  mathematical  patterns  or 
structures.  They  are  then  so  delighted 
with  what  they  have  wrought  that  they 
deliberately  force  various  physical  and 
social  aspects  of  the  universe  into  these 
patterns  as  best  they  can.  If  the  slipper 
fits,  as  it  did  with  Cinderella,  then  we 
have  a  beautiful  theory;  if  not  —  and  the 
world  of  hard  facts  is  more  like  the  ugly 
sisters:  the  slipper  always  pinches  — 
back  to  the  drawing  board  of  theory. 

This  view  is  related  to  the  opinion 
that  theories  of  applied  mathematics  are 
merely  "mathematical  models."  The 
utility  of  a  model  is  precisely  its  success 
in  mimicking  or  predicting  the  behavior 
of  the  universe.  If  a  model  is  inadequate 
in  some  respect,  one  looks  around  for  a 
better  model  or  an  improved  version. 
There  is  no  philosophical  truth  either  in 
the  statement  "The  earth  goes  around 
the  sun"  or  in  the  statement  "The  sun 
goes  around  the  earth."  Both  are 
models,  and  which  one  we  operate  with 
is  determined  by  such  things  as  sim- 
plicity, fruitfulness,  etc.  Both  were  de- 
rived from  prior  mathematical  expe- 
riences of  a  simple  nature. 

This  philosophical  view  has  be- 
come increasingly  popular,  so  much  so 
that  courses  in  increasing  number  are 
being  taught  under  the  name  "Mathe- 
matical Modeling." 

Instances  dealt  with  in  a  previous 
generation  would  have  been  called  "the 
theory  of  such  and  such;"  now  they  are 
known  merely  as  "models  for  such  and 
such."  Truth  has  abdicated  and  expe- 
diency reigns. 


Of  course,  there  are  hardly  any 
scientists  who  live  by  a  con- 
sistent creed,  so  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  opposing  creeds  just  put 
forward  (and  they  have  been  set  up  as 
straw  men)  scientists  believe  both, 
simultaneously. 

As  far  as  the  "average  thinking 
man"  is  concerned,  I  would  guess  that 
he  is  a  Platonist.  In  fact,  I  would  guess 
that  he  is  so  much  of  one  that  he  finds  i 
difficult  to  conceive  how  mathematical 
structures  can  be  imposed  upon  the 
world.  I  should  like  to  explain  this, 
using  as  an  example  something  that 
everyone  is  familiar  with:  the  mathe- 
matical operation  of  addition. 

After  the  recitation  of  the  integers 
one,  two,  three  .  .  .,  and  an  intuitive 
recognition  of  serial  order,  addition  is 
the  very  first  mathematical  operation 
that  one  learns  (at  least  it  was  in  the  pr 
new-math  days). 

One  can  distinguish  three  aspects 
of  addition.  The  first  is  the  algorithmic 
aspect.  This  refers  to  the  rules  of  manij 
ulation  by  which  you  (or  your  hand 
computer)  are  able  to  work  sums.  The 
second  (which  was  unduly  stressed  b\ 
the  new  mathematics)  relates  to  the  for 
mal  laws  that  sums  obey,  e.g.,  a  +  b  = 
b  +  a,  or  (a  +  b)  +  c  =  a  +  (b  +  c),  a  + 
1  >  a.  The  third  is  the  applications  of 
addition:  Under  what  circumstances 
does  one  add? 

The  first  two  are  easy.  The  third  is 
hard,  and  the  fun  begins  there.  These 
are  the  "word  problems"  of  grade 
school,  and  there  are  many  children 
who  know  how  to  add,  but  they  do  not 
know  when  to  add.  Do  you  think  the 
adult  knows  when  to  add?  We  shall  see 

Why  is  there  any  problem  about 
when  to  add?  Two  apples  and  three 
apples  are  five  apples  and  where's  the 
mystery?  Now  I  shall  put  forward  for 
discussion  a  list  of  word  problems  that 
ostensibly  call  for  addition. 

Problem  1.  One  can  of  tuna  fish 
costs  57  cents.  How  much  do  two  cans 
of  tuna  fish  cost? 

Problem  2.     A  billion  barrels  of  oil 
cost  X  dollars.  How  much  do  a  trillion 
barrels  of  oil  cost? 

Problem  3.     A  bank  in  computing 
a  credit  rating  allows  two  points  if  you 
own  your  house,  adds  one  point  if  voui 
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salary  is  over  $10,000,  adds  one  point  if 
you  have  not  moved  in  the  last  five 
years,  subtracts  one  point  if  you  have  a 
criminal  record,  subtracts  one  point  if 
lyou  are  under  twenty-five,  etc.  What 
does  this  sum  mean? 

Problem  4.  An  intelligence  test 
adds  one  point  if  you  can  answer  cor- 
rectly a  question  about  George  Wash- 
ington, one  point  if  you  answer  about 
polar  bears,  one  point  if  you  know 
about  Daylight  Savings  Time,  etc.  What 
does  the  final  sum  represent? 

Problems.  A  cup  of  milk  is  added 
to  a  cup  of  popcorn.  How  many  cups  of 
the  mixture  will  result? 

Problem  6.     A  rock  weights  one 
pound.  A  second  rock  weighs  two 
pounds.  How  much  will  both  rocks  to- 
gether weigh? 

Problem  7.     One  man  can  paint  a 
room  in  one  day.  A  second  man  who 
can  paint  a  room  in  two  days  is  added  to 
the  work  force.  How  many  days  will  it 
take  both  men  working  together? 

Now  for  comments  on  some  of 
these  problems. 

Problem  1.     My  market  sells  a  can 
of  tuna  fish  for  57  cents  (inflation  in  the 
U.S.  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  the 
editorial  process)  and  two  cans  for 
$1.05.  Well,  you  might  say  that  the 
"real"  price  is  $1 .  14  and  the  grocer  has 
not  charged  you  the  "real"  price.  I  say 
that  the  "real"  price  is  what  the  grocer 
charges,  and  if  he  finds  that  simple  ad- 
dition does  not  adequately  give  expres- 
sion to  his  business,  then  he  exhibits  no 
(qualms  about  modifying  it.  Discounts 
lare  so  widespread  that  we  all  under- 
stand the  inadequacies  of  addition  in 
this  context. 

If  we  buy  a  can  of  tuna  fish  at  57 
cents  and  a  can  of  peaches  at  60  cents 
and  add  them  to  arrive  at  a  price  of 
$1.17,  then  this  reflects  a  reduction  of  all 
goods  to  a  common  value  system.  This 
is  followed  by  addition,  and  is  one  of 
the  great  fiats  of  the  economic  world. 
There  have  been  times,  e.g.,  during  pe- 
riods of  rationing,  when  a  pound  of 
meat  cost  40  cents  plus  one  red  token, 
and  a  pound  of  sugar  cost  30  cents  plus 
one  blue  token.  We  have  here  an  ex- 
ample of  "vector"  pricing,  and  the  "vec- 
tor" addition  exhibits  the  arbitrary  na- 
ture of  the  process. 

Problem  2.     Here  we  have  the 
same  problem  but  in  reverse:  What 
price  shall  be  charged  for  a  diminishing 
'recourse?  Surely  a  penalty  and  not  a 
discount  is  called  for,  so  that  ordinary 
addition  is  inappropriate.  Formulating 


'Men  deliberately  force  various  physical 
and  social  aspects  of  the  universe  into 
mathematical  patterns' 


an  absurd  but  not  unrelated  question 
one  might  ask:  If  the  Mona  Lisa  is  val- 
ued at  $10,000,000,  what  would  be  the 
value  of  two  Mona  Lisas? 

Problem  3.     The  bank  has  arrived 
at  what  might  be  called  a  figure  of  merit 
for  its  potential  customer.  Does  it  really 
make  sense  to  sav  that  a  criminal  record 
is  counterbalanced  by  a  salary  of  over 
$10,000?  Perhaps  it  does. 

Figures  of  merit,  such  as  this  one, 
are  widely  employed.  One  city  has  a 
system  of  demerits  for  traffic  offenses. 
Such  ratings  —  in  other  fields  —  might 
be  the  basis  of  automatized  ethics  or 
computer-dispensed  justice,  or  com- 
puter-dispensed medicine.  The  ad  hoc 
nature  of  the  scheme  seems  fairly 
apparent. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
man  with  a  cup  who  sat  in  Times 
Square  begging.  He  had  pinned  on  him 
this  sign 


Wars 

2 

Legs 
Wives 

1 
2 

Children 

Wounds 

4 
2 

Total      11 
Problem  4.     Most  tests  add  up  the 
results  of  the  individual  parts.  This  is 
commonly  accepted.  If  one  gives  a 
mathematics  test  in  college  and  the  test 
is  not  of  the  multiple  choice  variety. 


then  students  scream  for  partial  credit 
in  the  individual  parts.  Teachers  know 
that  such  credit  can  be  given  only  sub- 
jectively. The  whole  business  of  addi- 
hon  of  points  is  a  widely  accepted,  but 
nonetheless  ad  hoc  affair.  We  bypass 
the  difficult  question  now  raging  of  just 
what  an  individual  question  tests  in  any 
case. 

Problem  5.     A  cup  of  popcorn  will 
very  nearly  absorb  a  whole  cup  of  milk 
without  spillage.  The  point  here  is  that 
the  word  "add"  in  a  specific  physical  or 
even  popular  sense  does  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  "add"  in  the  mathemati- 
cal sense.  Yet  very  often,  by  a  confusion 
of  language,  we  allow  the  popular 
"add"  to  imply  the  mathematical 
"add."  One  sees  this  clearly  in  Problem 
7,  which  comes  straight  out  of  the  high 
school  algebra  books. 

Problem  6.     It  is  possible  to  dis- 
cuss physical  measurements  mean- 
ingfully only  within  the  context  of  a  the- 
ory —  say  Newtonian  mechanics. 
Weight  is  proportional  to  mass  and 
mass  is  additive.  Bv  definition,  the  mass 
of  the  union  of  two  bodies  is  the  sum  of 
the  masses  of  separate  bodies.  If  two 
rocks  are  weighed  on  a  spring  balance, 
then  if  the  rocks  are  sufficiently  heavy, 
the  response  of  the  spring  mav  be  seen 
to  be  non-linear  (and  be  compensated 
for  by  suitable  calibration)  because  of 
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'Are  we  in  the  grip  of  the  computers? 
Of  course  we  are,  and  one  is  blind 
not  to  think  so' 


the  already  accepted  additive  defini- 
tion. Simple  addition  of  spring  dis- 
placements may  not  be  appropriate. 

The  upshot  of  this  discussion  is: 
There  is  and  there  can  be  no  compre- 
hensive systematization  of  all  the  situa- 
tions in  which  it  is  appropriate  to  add. 
Conversely,  any  systematic  application 
of  addition  to  a  wide  class  of  problems 
is  done  by  fiat.  We  simply  say:  Go 
ahead  and  add,  hoping  that  past  and  ft 
ture  experience  will  bear  out  the  act  as  < 
reasonable  one. 

If  this  is  true  for  addition,  it  is  muc 
more  so  for  the  other,  more  complex  op 
erations  and  theories  of  mathematics. 
This,  in  part,  explains  the  difficulty- 
people  have  with  "word"  problems 
and,  at  a  higher  level,  the  grave  diffi- 
culties that  confront  the  theoretical 
scientist. 

One  final  example.  A  bake  shop 
does  a  thriving  business.  The  owner,  ir 
order  to  establish  peace  and  quiet 
among  his  customers,  has  put  in  a  sys- 
tem of  numbers.  Many  shops  have  sue 
a  system.  How  should  he  do  it?  Well, 
you  say,  just  work  it  out  so  that  the  cus 
tomers  are  served  in  order  of  arrival. 
But  this  is  only  one  possible  criterion. 
The  universe  is  not  crying  out  for  this 
criterion,  nor  would  it  vanish  in  a  thun 
derclap  if  another  criterion  were  put 
into  operation.  Perhaps  the  waiting 
lines  are  long  and  the  owner  decided  tt 
add  zest  to  the  process  bv  inserting 
lucky  numbers  which  take  the  holder 
immediately  to  the  head  of  the  line. 
Mathematics  is  capable  of  providing 
this.  Perhaps,  if  your  number  is  even, 
you  get  served  before  someone  whose 
number  is  odd.  Strange?  But  somethini 
like  this  was  tried  out  during  the  gaso- 
line shortage. 

The  imposition  of  mathematics  is 
by  fiat,  but  once  established,  it  carries 
with  it  many  social  consequences.  The 
mathematics  of  income  tax  is  by  fiat,  th 
mathematics  of  welfare  is  by  fiat;  and 
each  has  huge  computer  backups  to  fa- 
cilitate the  operation.  Once  such  a  sys- 
tem has  been  set  in  motion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  "pull  out  the  plug"  without  risk 
ing  social  disruption. 


It  is  perhaps  clear  by  now  that  in  eco 
nomics  and  other  social  sciences, 
the  application  of  mathematics  is 
done  bv  fiat,  i.e.,  bv  social  convention. 
But  what  about  the  physical  sciences?  Is 
it  possible  that  here  also  mathematics  is 
applied  by  fiat?  How  is  that  possible? 
How  can  man,  who  is  a  mere  speck  in 
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he  universe,  impose  his  mathematical 
vill  on  the  great  cosmic  processes?  Here 
:he  argument  is  harder  to  understand 
3ut  can  be  made  along  the  following 
ines. 

We  shall  consider  two  theories  of 
he  motion  of  the  planets.  The  first  was 
jiven  by  Claudius  Ptolemy  (second  cen- 
iiry)  and  the  second  by  Isaac  Newton 
1642-1727).  In  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
he  earth  is  fixed  in  position  while  the 
iun  moves  and  all  the  planets  revolve 
ibout  it.  Fixing  our  attention,  say,  on 
vlars,  one  assumes  that  Mars  circulates 
)bout  the  earth  in  a  certain  eccentric 
.ircle  and  within  a  certain  fixed  period. 
Zompare  this  theory  now  with  the  ob- 
servation, and  it  fits  —  but  only  par- 
ially.  There  are  times  when  the  orbit  of 
vlars  exhibits  a  retrograde  movement 
hat  is  unexplainable  by  simple  circular 
■notion. 

To  overcome  this  limitation,  Ptole- 
Tiy  appends  to  the  basic  circular  motion 
|i  second  eccentric  circular  motion  with 

i  |ts  own  smaller  radius  and  its  own  fre- 
j^uency.  This  scheme  can  now  exhibit 
retrograde  motion;  and  by  the  careful 
adjustment  of  the  radii  and  the  eccen- 
Ticities  and  periods,  we  can  fit  the  mo- 
,ion  of  Mars  quite  well.  If  still  more  pre- 

,  ;ision  is  wanted,  then  a  third  circle  of 
smaller  radius  still  and  with  yet  a  differ- 
ent period  may  be  added.  In  this  way, 
?'tolemy  was  able  to  achieve  very  good 
igreement  between  theory  and  obser- 
/ation.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  exam- 
ples in  science  of  cun>e  fitting  —  not  un- 
ike  harmonic  analysis —  but  no  deeper 
i^xplanation  of  the  process,  no  unifica- 

j  ion  from  planet  to  planet,  was  found 

(  possible. 

According  to  Pope,  "God  said,  'Let 
Mewton  be,'  and  all  was  light,"  so  let  us 
examine  Newton's  achievement.  This 
vvas  a  tremendous  step  forward.  Here 

.  he  organic  basis  lies  much  deeper. 
Tere  we  must  deal  with  masses  and  ac- 
:eleration,  with  the  Newton  law  of  mo- 

,  don  F  =  MA,  the  inverse  square  law  of 
gravitation,  and  through  these  means  a 
iifferential  equation  is  set  up  and 
solved.  These  laws  are  postulated  to  be 
)f  universal  validity,  applying  not  only 
o  the  sun  and  the  earth  but  to  Mars  and 
/enus  and  all  the  other  planets,  comets, 
md  satellites.  Whereas  the  Ptolemaic 
scheme  appears  static  and  ad  hoc — 
nere  curve  fitting  —  impossible  of  real- 
ty, the  Newtonian  scheme  appears  by 
Jrontrast  richly  dynamic  and  the  reality 
)f  matter,  force,  acceleration,  and  the 
esulting  differential  equation  appears 


closer  to  the  ultimate  truth  as  to  how 
the  universe  is  governed. 

But  is  this  really  so?  Take  the  differ- 
ential equation  for  Mars  and  solve  it.  It 
predicts  that  Mars  goes  around  the  sun 
in  an  ellipse.  Check  this  out  against  ob- 
servations. It  doesn't  check  exactly. 
There  are  discrepancies.  What  are  they 
due  to?  Well,  we've  got  the  force 
slightly  wrong.  In  addition  to  the  force 
of  the  sun,  there  is  the  force  of  Jupiter,  a 
massive  planet,  which  perhaps  we 
should  take  account  of.  Well,  put  in 
Jupiter.  It  still  doesn't  work  precisely. 
There  must  be  other  forces  to  account 
for.  How  many  other  forces  are  there? 
It's  hard  to  know;  there  are  an  unlimit- 
ed number  of  possible  forces,  and  some 
may  be  of  importance.  But  there  is  no 
systematic  way  of  telling  a  priori  what 
forces  exist  and  should  be  taken  account 
of.  It  goes  without  saying  that  historical 
modifications  of  Newton,  such  as  relati- 
vistic  mechanics,  cannot  be  anticipated. 
The  criterion  of  success  is  still  in  oper- 
ation, and  an  accurate  prediction  based 
upon  up-to-date  mechanics  emerges  as 
just  as  much  a  patchwork  job  —  a  theo- 
ry by  fiat  —  as  ever  did  Ptolemy's.  We 
are  still  curve  fitting,  but  we  are  doing  it 
on  the  basis  of  a  vocabulary  of  the  solu- 
tions of  differential  equations  rather 
than  on  a  vocabulary  of  "ready  made" 
simple  curves  such  as  circles. 

Incidentally,  one  should  point  out 
that  the  best-known  exponent  of  "con- 
ventionalism" —  the  view  that  math- 
ematics is  applied  to  physics  by  fiat  —  is 
Henri  Poincare. 

W''hat  does  this  controversy  as  to 
the  nature  of  mathematical 
utility  have  to  clo  with  the  av- 
erage person?  Not  much  directly,  but  a 
great  deal  indirectly.  There  is  a  feeling 
in  the  air  that  the  world  has  become  too 
much  mathematized.  Does  not  The  New 
York  Tunes  editorialist  admit  that  math- 
ematics is  seeping  into  disciplines 
where  formerly  the  devices  of  the  hu- 
mane arts  reigned  supreme?  Do  not  the 
words  "Do  not  punch,  fold,  or  staple 
me"  constitute  a  heart  cry  against  bu- 
reaucratic manipulation?  Actually,  this 
is  nothing  new  in  the  world.  Read  in  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  how  King  David  or- 
dered a  census  of  the  Israelites  and 
lived  to  regret  it.  The  people  were 
against  it  (as  was  God)  and  essentially 
for  the  same  reason  that  three  thousand 
years  later  we  are  today:  the  fear  that  it 
leads  to  social  manipulation  and  inter- 
ference with  individual  privacy.  Since 


today's  social  mathematizing  is  largely 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  com- 
puters, the  cry  often  comes  down  to 
"Are  we  in  the  grip  of  the  Computers?" 

Of  course  we  are,  and  one  is  blind 
not  to  think  so.  We  are  in  the  grip  of 
anything  of  which  there  is  a  compelling 
plenitude.  At  different  times  in  history 
man  has  been,  or  still  is,  in  the  grip  of 
astrologers,  tyrannical  kings,  rats,  au- 
tomobiles, coffee,  the  fear  of  hell, 
clocks,  priests,  lawyers,  doctors,  chariot 
races,  the  potlatch  system,  mahjongg, 
Marxism,  and  ultimately  we  are  all,  on 
this  planet  or  off,  in  the  grip  of  the  Law 
of  Gravity.  Nor  is  this  limited  to  people. 
The  bees  are  in  the  grip  of  a  compulsion 
to  overproduce  honey. 

It  is  not,  in  my  view,  an  accident 
that  an  increasing  amount  of  social 
mathematizing  has  occurred  precisely 
at  a  Hme  when  there  is  an  increased  be- 
lief in  a  philosophy  of  scientific  utility 
that  tends  precisely  to  justify  the  meth- 
odology of  rtiathematization. 

Just  as  we  cannot  terminate  auto- 
mobiles abruptly  even  if  we  all  agreed 
to  do  it  —  an  estimated  15  percent  of  the 
livelihoods  in  the  country  are  tied  up  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  them  —  so  also 
we  cannot  unplug  the  computers.  Nor 
is  there  any  real  reason  to  do  so.  The 
computers  are  marvelous  things  that 
are  as  much  the  expression  of  our  age  as 
the  pyramids  were  of  theirs  or  Beetho- 
ven of  his.  Every  age  must  live  with 
what  it  has  brought  forth,  and  though 
we  may  regret  the  current  lack  of  a 
Beethoven,  there  is  enough  in  com- 
puters to  stimulate  thought  and  expe- 
rience in  new  ways. 

The  problem  is  one  of  achieving 
awareness  and  balance,  of  rendering 
unto  the  computer  the  things  that  are 
the  computer's  and  to  men  the  things 
that  are  theirs.  Not  the  least  important 
here  is  the  understanding  of  how  broad 
philosophical  tendencies  feed  into  what 
we  do  with  our  lives  and  with  what 
equipment. 

Philip  Davis  is  professor  of  applied  math- 
ematics at  Brozvn.  This  article  is  excerpted 
from  a  book  by  Professor  Davis  and  Prof. 
Reuben  Hersh  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  The  Mathematical  Experience, 
to  be  published  in  January  by  Birkhauser 
Boston,  Inc.,  380  Green  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02139  ($24).  Professor  Davis  came 
to  Brou'n  in  1963  from  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  where  for  five  years  he  had 
been  chief  of  the  Numerical  Analysis 
Section. 
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Probing  the 
Earth's  Crust 


We  had  come  to  look  at  rocks.  Hard  rocks,  soft 
rocks.  Igneous,  sedimentary,  metamorphic  — 
pick  your  flavor.  It  was  the  annual  fall  geology 
field  trip,  and  some  fifty-two  geology  students  and  pro- 
fessors had  driven  to  west-central  New  Hampshire  to 
examine  the  Bronson  Hill  Anticlinorium,  which  was 
once  an  ocean  basin. 

"At  some  time  in  the  past,  the  North  American  con- 
tinent was  probably  attached  to  Africa  and  Europe," 
explains  Peter  Gromet,  assistant  professor  of  geology 
and  co-leader  of  the  trip.  "In  late  Precambrian  time 
(600,000,000  years  ago),  something  changed  within  the 
deep  parts  of  the  earth  and  upswelling  caused  this  large 
continental  mass  to  pull  apart.  New  ocean  crust  formed 
inbetween.  Then,  for  reasons  as  enigmatic  as  those 
which  caused  its  opening,  this  ocean  basin  began  to 
close.  Basically,  one  part  of  the  oceanic  crust  dives 
under  the  other,  rather  than  crumbling  up.  Great  vol- 
umes of  volcanic  and  sedimentary  rocks  are  formed  dur- 
ing this  process  and  these  become  part  of  the  continent, 
and  this  is  what  we're  looking  at  here.  What  we  have  is 
an  episode  of  continental  crust  formation." 
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At  left,  geology  graduate  student  Kieran  O'Hara  takes  a  closer  look 
at  some  calcareous  shale.  At  one  time  this  loas  reallv  under  water. 

Below,  Peter  Gromet  points  out  some  characteristics 
of  the  Aminonoosuc  z'olcanics  in  a  large  road  cut. 


Text  by  Debra  Shore 
Photographs  by  David  Perrotta 
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It's  a  field  trip  all  right:  our  scccntl  night's  camp. 


Umbrellas  and  sliciiers  ivere  as  nnich  a  part  of 
our  first  morning  breakfast  as  the  food. 


Several  episodes 
of  deformation . 


"Tell  them  if  it  doesn't  rain,  the  field  trip  is  cancelled," 
says  Kay  Stone,  a  graduate  student. 

"Sometimes  I  think  geologists  see  an  outcropping  [ 
a  stratum  or  vein  at  earth's  surface]  and  just  make  up  a 
word  to  describe  what  they  see,"  says  Pam  Burnley,  a 
senior  on  her  fourth  field  trip. 

As  I  am  putting  up  my  tent  (in  the  dark),  I  hit  a  roct 
and  I  immediately  turn  to  the  grad  student  near  me  to 
ask.  What  is  it?  No  one  knows. 

"This  is  the  first  field  trip  I've  been  on  where  the 
food  was  catered,"  Kay  Stone  quips.  Indeed  it  is  —  fron 
the  Ratty. 

At  Stop  No.  2.,  an  example  of  the  graphite-rich  slat 
characteristic  of  the  Partridge  formation.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Jan  Tullis  says:  "Anyone  sees  bedding,  I'll  buy 
them  a  beer  tonight!" 

"I  could  use  a  bed  ..."  says  one  guy. 

"Yea,  let's  go  draw  some  bedding  on  it." 

"What  do  you  see  in  this  outcrop  that  excited  Peteri 
so  much?"  "There  were  two  women  sunbathing  .  .  .' 

Below,  Associate  Professor  jan  Tullis  in  front  of  the  Owl's  Head  Dome. 
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At  the  final  stop  of  the  trip,  some  students  climb  up  an  outcrop  within  the  Skitchewaug  nappe. 
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From  a  distance  of  ten  feet  you're 
lucky  if  you  can  tell  what  a  rock 
IS,  and  part  of  being  a  good  geolo- 
gi':t  IS  getting  your  eyeball  on  the 
nxk  —  which  IS  what  Sarah 
bharlot  '81  is  doing  to  this  piece 
of  Aininonoobuc  volcanic  tock 


"We  try  to  see  the  simple  patterns  in  na- 
ture's mess,"  says  John  Imbrie  (at  left), 
professor  of  geology.  "You  know,  we 
can  show  the  patterns  in  text  books,  but 
when  we  get  out  in  the  field  it's  often 
hard  to  see  them  and,  in  fact,  some- 
times you  can't.  It  wasn't  until  the 
1850s,  when  we  started  heading  out 
west  where  you  could  see  the  rocks  out 
in  the  open,  that  we  began  to  under- 
stand how  the  earth  was  put  together. 

"When  you  come  to  an  outcrop  like 
this,  just  like  Hitchcock  did  in  the  1870s, 
you  make  some  judgments,  you  make 
some  interpretations  .  .  .  'mmm,  that 
could  have  been  a  basaltic  lava  flow' 
.  .  .  and  you  reconstruct  what  these 
things  could  have  been.  Just  to  say 
'Ammonoosuc  volcanics'  involves  a 
tremendous  amount  of  interpretation. 
You're  learning  a  theory  as  well  as  a 
fact. 

"Where  do  you  get  this  environ- 
ment, this  geological  and  chronologic 
juxtaposition?"  Imbrie  asks  at  an  out- 
crop. "You  get  this  kind  of  deposition  in 
island  arcs  today.  So  you  finally  come  to 
a  high-level  inference  that  you're  look- 
ing at  the  sea  bottom  of  an  island  arc. 
It  took  some  people  a  century  to  figure 
this  out,"  he  savs,  "so  if  you're  look- 
ing at  this  outcrop  and  you  don't  know 
what  you're  seeing,  don't  be  dis- 
couraged. 

"There  are  some  mysteries  still  that 
I  don't  fully  understand,"  Imbrie  says. 
(The  undergraduates  seem  to  take  spe- 
cial cheer  in  this;  such  professions  of  ig- 
norance encourage  them  to  make 
guesses,  too.)  "How  do  you  produce  a 
rock  that  is  almost  pure  quartz  stone?" 
Imbrie  asks.  "What  were  these  islands 
like?" 
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WHEN  PARENTS  LOSE  CONTROL 


Ed  Collins  was  one  of  Brown's 
'Charter  12'  M.D.'s  in  1975. 
Now  he  and  his  team  are  fighting 
child  abuse  in  Rhode  Island    By  Deb,a  shore 


^^ 


"We're  in  a  whole  reappraisal  of  what  families  are,"  says  Ed  Collins. 


Child  abuse  is  not  new,  and  Ed  Collins  '75 
M.D.  is  no  Biblical  scholar,  but  he  could 
probably  make  the  case  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  definitely  at  risk  of  being  child  abusers. 
Think  about  it.  They  were  voung  —  indeed,  hav- 
ing been  created  fully  formed,  they  had  no  expe- 
rience of  being  children  themselves  (with  child- 
hood's attendant  exposure  to  good  —  or  bad  — 
parental  relationships).  They  had  just  lost  their 
home,  the  place  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed all  their  lives.  They  were  alone,  felt  deeply 
isolated,  and  had  no  source  of  emotional  support 
outside  themselves.  Eve's  pregnancy  may  not 
have  been  wholly  a  wanted  one  —  there  may  be 
some  confusion  about  this  —  and  as  parents 
Adam  and  Eve  may  have  resented  the  change 
Eve's  pregnancy  caused  in  their  lives,  a  resent- 
ment that  might  be  readily  transferred  to  the  kids 
They  had  just  embarked  on  a  new  and  threatenin; 
life  in  a  strange  world.  They  were  under  tremen- 
dous stress.  They  didn't  even  have  a  babysitter. 
All  these  factors  put  them  at  great  risk  of  taking  it 
out  on  the  kids. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
child  abusers  —  Biblical  exegesis,  remember,  is 
not  Ed  CoUins's  specialty  —  but  merely  that  they 
could  have  been,  that  the  danger  signals  were 
flashing,  that  they  were  parents  at  risk. 

Ed  Collins  could  so  speculate  not  because  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  be- 
cause he  is  the  director  of  the  first  multi-dis- 
ciplinary child  abuse  team  in  Rhode  Island,  based 
at  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Child  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  troubling  of 
society's  ills,  and  the  spill  of  violence  in  a 
home  that  an  abused  child  represents  is  in 
no  way  stopped  if  only  the  child  is  treated,  for 
child  abuse  is  a  case  in  which  the  family  itself  — 
not  merely  the  broken  bone  or  the  burn  —  needs  a 
splint  or  a  salve. 

"These  are  families  in  serious  stress,"  says 
Nancy  Salander,  a  social  worker  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  and  a  permanent  member  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Team  there.  "These  parents  are  very  needy 
and,  whatever  the  stresses,  they  have  in  fact  been 
overcome  by  them.  Rarely  does  a  parent  set  out  to 


io  a  child  in,"  she  says.  "They  have  been  over- 
:ome." 

"They're  not  coping  with  the  challenges  of 
raising  a  child,"  Ed  Collins  explains,  "which  is  not 
to  say  that  they're  a  bad  family.  They're  just  not 
:oping  well." 

Because  child  abuse  involves  not  only  the 
medical  problems  of  the  child  but  also  the  emo- 
tional problems  of  the  parent  or  parents,  because 
it  stems  from  the  very  workings  —  or  breakdown 
—  of  the  family  itself,  it  poses  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult problem  for  those  whose  job  it  is  to  offer  treat- 
ment —  for  the  physician,  the  social  worker,  the 
nurse,  the  police  officer,  the  lawyer.  Child  abuse 
is  horrible  to  contemplate  and  even  more  horrible 
to  confront.  "A  lot  of  people  have  handled  their 
distaste  for  child  abuse  by  denial,"  Ed  says,  "and 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  with  identification. 
People  sometimes  say  to  me,  'Why  don't  you  go 
into  proctology?'  It's  like,  who  wants  to  work  with 
:hild  abuse?" 

Well,  Ed  Collins  for  one.  "I  think  my  expe- 
diences in  medical  school  turned  me  towards  pe- 
diatrics," Ed  says.  "It's  like  that  old  Schlitz  com- 
mercial—  'When  it's  right,  you  know  it.'  "  Ed  was 
Dne  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Brown  medical 
program  in  1975,  a  member  of  the  "Charter 
Twelve"  {BAM,  November  1974).  That  may  have 
accustomed  him  to  breaking  ground.  "We  fin- 
ished early,"  he  recalls,  "so  I  went  to  Miriam  Hos- 
pital as  an  intern  in  internal  medicine  and  then 
elected  to  finish  my  training  in  pediatrics,  and  I 
really  enjoyed  it.  One  of  my  precious  times  was 
making  social  rounds  during  the  nights  I  was  on 
duty,  stopping  in  and  getting  to  know  the  families 
and  talking  with  the  kids  in  the  context  of  the  fam- 
ily, not  in  a  hygienic  situation.  Usually  we  see 
them  in  a  bed  with  fifteen  gooks  staring  at  them." 

Following  his  residency  at  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital, Ed  received  a  fellowship  in  ambulatory  pe- 
diatrics there.  Ambulatory  pediatrics,  Ed  explains, 
involves  appropriate  continuing  care  and  manage- 
ment —  "all  those  things  outside  of  the  hospital 
bed.  During  that  fellowship  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  working  with  children  with  behavioral  and 
learning  disabilities.  I've  become  interested  in 
what  are  called  'the  new  morbidities  of  pediatrics. 
In  the  past,  pediatrics  had  dealt  with  acute  dis- 
eases and  serious  chronic  diseases  —  polio,  diph- 
theria, tuberculosis,  pneumonia  in  the  pre-anti- 
biotic  days.  The  new  morbidities  were  always 
there,"  Ed  adds,  "but  we  were  so  busy  with  the 
acute  problems  that  we  didn't  pay  much  attention 
:o  things  like  developmental  disabilities,  family 
ife,  behavioral  problems,  and  child  abuse."  Col- 
lins began  paying  attention. 

"When  a  kid  came  into  the  hospital  with  a 
broken  leg,  several  models  went  into  effect,"  he 
says.  "One  was  the  medical  model  —  the  docs  had 
:o  heal  the  kid,  take  care  of  his  pressing  medical 
problems.  The  second  model  was  the  social 
Tiodel.  What  happened?  What  led  up  to  this?  Is 
:he  child  safe  at  home?  The  third  model  —  and  an 


important  one  —  was  the  legal  model,  and  we 
found  that  the  court  made  many  decisions  critical 
to  the  child.  A  great  problem  came  in  collecting 
bits  and  pieces  of  information  and  so  the  idea  of 
fusing  these  many  models  came  up  —  we  didn't 
think  this  up,"  Ed  demurs.  "We  tried  to  pull  all 
these  people  together  into  a  multi-disciplinary 
team  —  a  child  development  specialist,  a  child 
psychiatrist,  social  worker,  docs,  lawyers,  the  po- 
lice department  —  so  instead  of  the  separate 
models  operating  in  their  own  orbits,  we've 
pulled  them  together  into  a  multi-disciplinary 
child-abuse  team." 

The  time  was  ripe.  Between  1963  and  1977 
approximately  150  children  total  were  admitted  to 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  with  the  suspicion  that 
child  abuse  was  the  cause  of  injury.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  estab- 
lished a  penalty  for  failure  to  report  suspicion  of 
child  abuse.  This  meant,  in  other  words,  that  any 
teacher,  neighbor,  physician,  or  friend  who  sus- 
pected someone  of  abusing  his  or  her  child  was 
bound  by  law  to  report  it  to  the  Department  of 
Children  and  Families.  (The  person  making 
the  report,  it  should  be  noted,  could  remain 
anonymous.) 

In  1977  and  1978  there  were  about  one-to- 
three  cases  a  month.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Child  Abuse  team  in  March  1979,  the  number  of 
cases  of  suspected  child  abuse  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  alone  rose  to  thirty  a  month  —  between 
three  and  four  hundred  a  year.  Why  the  increase? 
"I  think  identification  is  getting  better,"  Ed  says. 
"And  we're  in  a  whole  reappraisal  of  what  fami- 
lies are.  Families  are  under  great  stress." 

On  a  Friday  this  past  August,  two  children, 
ages  three  and  five,  were  admitted  to  the 
pediatric  primary  care  unit  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital.  The  Department  of 
Children  and  Families  had  received  a  call  from 
someone  who  knew  the  family  well.  The  parents 
had  been  hitting  the  children  with  sticks,  the  in- 
formant said.  This  report  was  then  corroborated 
by  someone  else.  A  department  caseworker  went 
to  see  the  family  and  felt  that  the  children  should 
receive  a  medical  examination  —  she  saw  some 
bruises  on  the  children  —  so  they  were  brought  to 
the  hospital. 

"If  a  caseworker  sees  the  child  and  notices 
some  bruises  or  something  of  concern,  he'll  say, 
'I'd  really  like  a  doctor  to  see  this  child,'  "  Ed  ex- 
plains, "and  the  family  usually  agrees,  so  the  child 
is  brought  to  some  hospital  emergency  room.  If 
the  parents  refuse  entry  to  the  home  and  the  social 
worker  is  suspicious,  then  he'll  call  the  police  who 
will  forcibly  enter  and  take  the  child.  This  is  called 
in  the  trade  'scooping'  the  kids,"  says  Ed.  "The 
police  have  immediate  authority  to  hold  a  child 
against  parental  will  for  forty-eight  hours,  but  the 
majority  of  parents  cooperate,  at  least  initially. 
Sometimes  a  child  will  be  brought  from  school, 
sometimes  the  police  bring  them." 


Child  abuse  is 
horrible  to 
contemplate 
and  even  more 
horrible  to 
confront 


^ 


"Is  every 

bruised  child 

an  abused 

child?"  Ed 

Collins  asks. 

"No" 


But  is  it  child  abuse?  Upon  his  or  her  arrival  at 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  the  child's  medical  history 
is  taken  —  often  a  brief  and  incomplete  document 
because  little  is  known  —  and  a  physician  per- 
forms a  physical  exam.  "Certain  things  cast  suspi- 
cion," Ed  savs,  "fractures  of  arms,  legs,  and  skulls 
in  very  young  babies,  and  burns;  whether  the 
child  is  small  for  his  age  —  what  has  been  called 
'failure  to  thrive'  —  or  general  undernourishment; 
abnormal  behavior  patterns  —  if  the  child  is  ex- 
tremely withdrawn  or  quiet,  or  extremely  over- 
active. Behavior  is  especially  important  in  a  young 
girl,  where  you  may  suspect  sexual  abuse.  Some 
of  this  stuff  is  stereotyped:  belt  buckle  bruises,  the 
outlines  of  branches  from  trees  showing  on  the 
skin,  electrical  cord." 

Then  Ed  poses  a  question  —  also,  perhaps, 
stereotyped.  "Is  every  bruised  child  an  abused 
child?  No.  We're  balancing  the  seesaw  of  abuse 
with  accident  and  the  developmental  abilities  of 
the  child.  If  we  hear  a  story  about  an  eight-month- 
old  who  climbed  into  a  tub  and  burned  himself, 
well,  we  know  he  couldn't  do  that.  But  when  we 
hear  about  an  eighteen-month-old  who  pulled  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  onto  her  front,  well,  that  can 
happen. 

"Usually  the  history  will  match  the  physical 
symptoms,"  Ed  says.  "The  kid  who  threw  a  base- 
ball through  the  window  and  got  a  spanking  .  .  . 
maybe  dad  went  at  it  a  little  hard,  but  they  all  ate 
dinner  together  and  basically  the  family  is  intact 
.  .  .  loads  of  guilt  though.  On  the  other  hand,  we'll 
find  children  with  severe  injuries  where  there  may 
be  mi  consistent  story  about  what  happened  and 
no  immediate  seeking  of  medical  care  .  .  .perhaps 
two  or  three  days  after  the  fracture  of  a  leg,  and  no 
one  agrees  about  the  incident.  Do  all  these  things 
go  together  to  develop  proof?"  Ed  asks.  "No,"  he 
swiftly  replies.  "Suspicion?  —  Yes." 

Once  the  case  is  identified  as  one  in  which 
child  abuse  may  have  occurred  and  the 
child  is  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the  Child 
Abuse  Team  spurs  into  action.  A  pediatrician, 
usually  Ed  Collins,  examines  the  child;  and  every 
other  permanent  member  of  the  team  —  nurse 
Gail  Gerbie,  social  worker  Nancy  Salander,  child 
activities  specialist  B.  J.  Seabury,  and  child  psy- 
chiatrist Beverly  Myers  —  will  visit  the  patient  and 
complete  a  report.  And  here,  for  instance,  the 
mulh-disciplinary  approach  offers  special  ben- 
efits. Members  of  the  nursing  staff,  who  have  the 
most  contact  with  the  child  and  his  or  her  family, 
pay  particular  attention  to  their  interactions. 
"How  does  the  child  relate  to  his  family?"  Gail 
Gerbie  asks.  "To  the  staff?  How  does  he  adjust  to 
hospitalization?  Does  the  family  visit?  What  kind 
of  contact  is  there?  Is  there  physical  contact?" 
Someone  from  the  child  activities  staff  will  try  to 
play  with  the  child,  all  the  while  assessing  the 
child's  development.  "Does  the  child  seem  nor- 
mal?" asks  Nancy  Salander.  "Does  he  have  an  ap- 
propriate sense  of  danger?  How  does  he  behave?" 


Within  forty-eight  hours  of  admission,  the 
team  meets  to  discuss  the  case.  In  addition  to  the 
permanent  members  of  the  team,  several  liaison 
representatives  from  the  police  department,  the 
Department  of  Children  and  Families,  perhaps  tht 
child's  school,  the  hospital's  house  staff,  and  so 
on,  are  present.  Following  the  discussion  of  the 
case,  in  which  everyone  offers  his  or  her  assess- 
ment of  the  child,  the  members  of  the  team  try  to 
devise  a  plan  for  treatment  of  the  child  and  his 
family.  "Our  goal  is  not  to  take  the  kids  away  from 
their  parents,"  says  Nancy  Salander.  "Our  goal  is 
to  repair  family  function.  Sometimes  separating 
them  gives  everyone  a  chance  to  catch  their 
breath.  The  family  knows  they're  in  trouble,  and 
often  this  allows  them  to  give  a  sigh  of  relief.  A  lot 
of  us  don't  deal  with  something  until  it  reaches  a 
crisis. 

"A  lot  of  times  kids  don't  have  to  be  separatee 
at  all  but  can  be  put  back  into  the  home  with  a  net- 
work of  support,"  Nancy  says.  "A  lot  of  times 
what  parents  need  to  hear  is  that  'somebody  cares 
about  me.'  These  are  often  very  isolated  parents. 
Their  own  need  is  just  so  apparent  and  things 
have  just  gotten  over  their  heads.  They  look  for 
their  children  to  answer  these  needs  —  it's  a  role 
reversal,  really  —  but  a  child's  role  is  to  be  a  child. 
They're  very  demanding. 

"Often  the  children's  greatest  concern  is  for 
the  parent,"  Nancy  continues.  "Their  first  reac- 
tion is  to  accept  it  [the  abuse];  it  was  something 
they  really  did  or  encouraged  ("well,  I  deserved  it 
.  .  ."),  which  is  not  to  say  that  a  child  when  he 
gets  over  it  can't  be  very  difficult  to  handle.  But  a 
parent  will  say,  'You  should've  seen  the  beatings  1 
got  as  a  child.  .  .  .  If  it  was  okay  for  me,  it's  good 
enough  for  my  kid.'  A  lot  of  that  comes  from  a 
sense  of  ownership  of  the  child  —  'whatever  I  do 
to  my  kid  is  my  business.' 

"You  know,  you  take  a  twenty-year-old 
mother  with  three  kids  under  three,  one  on  the 
way,  and  no  father,  and  maybe  she  has  no  family 
—  that's  a  lot  of  stress.  She  has  no  support  sys- 
tems. Maybe  just  getting  day  care  for  the  older 
kids  so  she  can  just  deal  with  the  baby  would  be  a  i 
great  help. 

"I  think  the  thing  that  concerns  all  of  us," 
Nancy  continues,  "are  those  situahons  in  which 
this  isn't  the  first  time,  or  when  we  get  kids  who 
have  already  been  in  multiple  homes  and  have  no 
attachment  to  any  one  nurturing,  care-giving  per- 
son. Our  concern  is,  who  protects  the  rights  of  this 
child  to  the  right  environment?  That  is  not  to  say 
that  the  mother  doesn't  love  the  child,  but  she 
may  have  been  so  overwhelmed  for  so  long  that 
she  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  child.  So  whose 
rights  can  be  upheld  and  what  is  the  best  way  to 
ensure  that  the  child  is  taken  care  of?  How  long 
does  this  child  stay  in  limbo?  How  long  do  you 
wait  for  the  parents  to  get  better  —  especialh'  dur- 
ing the  crucial  formative  years?" 


I      A  fter  a  discussion  of  the  case  —  occasionally 
I    /\   heated,  as  the  perspectives  of  different  dis- 
'  JL     JL  ciplines  provide  a  different  view  of  the 
situation  —  the  team  makes  its  recommenciation. 
Sometimes  the  members  suggest  that  a  visiting 
nurse  go  to  see  the  family  several  times  a  week; 
sometimes  they  suggest  that  the  parents  see  a 
mental  health  counselor;  sometimes  that  the  child 
should  not  go  home  for  a  while;  and  sometimes  a 
combination  plan. 

"The  mother  may  need  some  education  in 
how  to  take  care  of  a  baby,"  Nancy  Salander  says, 
"especiallv  if  she's  a  very  young  mother.  It's  not 
unusual  to  find  mothers  who  don't  know  how  to 
put  limits  for  their  children  —  they  want  to  be 
,  good  mothers.  Sometimes  you  find  that  the  child 
has  done  a  number  on  his  parents.  An  adolescent 
who  may  be  having  disciplinary  problems  with  his 
parents  and  wants  more  freedom  may  go  to  the 
emergency  room  and  charge  his  parents  with  child 
abuse.  If  we  discover  it's  falsified,  we  have  to  ask 
why  the  kid  would  go  to  this  length  and  why 
there's  such  conflict  in  the  home?  We  might  rec- 
ommend some  kinds  of  appropriate  mental  health 
interventions  working  with  the  familv.  We  trv  to 
defuse  it  here,  and  then  see  if  they're  willing  to  be 
referred.  A  lot  of  this  is  caught  up  with  the  larger 
issue  of  domestic  violence,"  Nancy  says.  "Many 
of  the  mental-health  clinics  have  six-to-eight 
weeks'  waiting  time,  but  a  family  in  crisis  can't 
wait.  What  does  child  welfare  do  when  the  serv- 
ices are  overloaded?" 

The  Child  Abuse  Team  itself  has  no  power  or 
authority  to  enforce  its  suggestions,  but  the  team 
makes  a  recommendation  on  each  case  to  the  De- 
partment of  Children  and  Families  and  usually, 
insofar  as  it  is  possible,  the  caseworker  follows  the 
team's  suggestions. 

In  addition  to  devising  a  coordinated  plan  of 
help  for  the  child  and  his  parents,  the  team  serves 
to  support  all  the  people  involved  in  working  with 
child  abuse.  "The  issue  of  child  abuse  is  very 
anxiety-producing,"  Nancy  says.  "How  can  we 
support  the  doctor  who  has  to  deal  with  it?  The 


nurse?"  With  the  team  approach,  no  one  person 
must  feel  totally  responsible  for  what  happens 
with  a  case  and  the  stress  of  working  with  hurt 
children  and  hostile  parents  is  reduced  by  sharing 
it  with  the  team.  Also,  and  this  is  important,  the 
team  provides  support  and  encouragement  for  the 
caseworkers  from  the  Department  of  Children  and 
Families,  people  who  often  themselves  feel  over- 
loaded and  isolated.  In  fact,  Ed  Collins  hopes  to 
establish  a  Child  Abuse  Center  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  to  offer  the  expertise  of  the  multi-dis- 
ciplinary team  and  to  consolidate  some  of  the 
overlapping  jurisdictions  —  the  court,  the  social 
service  agencies,  the  hospitals,  the  schools  —  so 
that  a  unified  and  comprehensive  treatment  plan 
can  be  developed.  The  center  would  function,  too, 
as  an  educational  center,  teaching  residents  about 
the  new  morbidities  of  pediatrics  and  training 
others  who  deal  with  child  abuse,  and  as  a  re- 
source center  to  assist  other  hospitals  throughout 
the  state.  "We'd  like  to  set  a  standard  of  excellence 
and  improve  care,"  says  Ed. 

Child  abuse  is  not  the  problem  of  a  single 
family;  it  is  the  problem  of  society.  Every- 
body is  responsible,  says  Ed  Collins,  and 
everybody  can  do  some  good.  "Neighborhood 
and  church  support  groups  can  help  take  the  pres- 
sure off  all  the  time  rather  than  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
We  can  get  older  mothers  showing  vounger  ones 
what  to  do,  how  to  cope.  You  know  they  have  that 
organization  called  SCORE  —  Senior  Core  of  Re- 
tired Executives.  Well,  I  think  there  should  be  a 
SCRAM  —  Senior  Core  of  Retired  Mommies.  They 
would  help  with  nurturing  and  advice." 

"People  need  to  feel  that  someone  cares  about 
them,"  says  Nancy  Salander.  "Child  abuse 
doesn't  only  happen  to  poor  families.  It's  a  very 
non-discriminatory  problem.  It  doesn't  care  what 
color  you  are,  where  you  live,  what  degrees  you 
have,  or  how  much  money  you  make.  What  we're 
talking  about  are  parents  who  are  under  stress. 
Losing  control  can  happen  to  anybody." 


'Child  abuse 
doesn't  only 
happen  to  poor 
families. 
Losing  control 
can  happen 
to  anybody' 


The  child  abuse  team  at 

Rhode  Ishvid  Hospital: 

from  left,  Roniia  Tapper 

Goldman,  social  service, 

pediatric  private  care 

unit:  B.J.  Seabury, 

children's  activities; 

Nancy  Salander,  social 

worker:  Collins:  Ray 

Cabana,  the  representative 

from  the  state  Department 

of  Children  and  Families: 

Timmie  Slack,  R.N., 

Crawford  Allen  unit:  and 

Ellie  Elhaum,  R.N.,  nurse 

leader.  The  team  shares 

the  responsibility  and 

the  stress  of  working  with 

hurt  children  and 

hostile  parents. 
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THE  CLASSES 


written  by  ]ay  Barry  and  Shyla  Spea  ' 


■1  Q        Col.  Dtci;^;'''  T.  Cclley.  USA  (Ret.), 
J.O       has  the  sympathy  of  classmates 
and  tnends  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Elsie,  on 
Sept.  11.  D\vightliyesat2906BransfordRd., 
Augusta,  Ga.  30909.  A  son  is  Col.  Gordon  T. 
Colley'il.oi  Modoc,  S.C. 

^  ^       Because  1923  began  the  custom  of 
^J       holding  annual  reunions  prior  to 
its  25th,  the  class  belieyes  that  it  has  held 
more  reunions  than  any  other  Brown  group 
(even  without  counting  the  gatherings  each 
year  on  Homecoming  Saturday). 

The  57th  reunion  last  spring  began  with 
cocktails  at  the  Graduate  Lounge  on  May  30, 
with  Carl  Martin  as  host.  The  class  dinner 
was  held  at  the  Uniyersitv  Club  that  same 
evening.  Saturday's  dinner  at  the  Art  Club 
was  preceded  b\'  cocktails  sponsored  by  Ed 
Brady  and  his  wife,  Peg.  The  Pops  Concert 
followed.  Sunday's  rendezvous  at  the  home 
of  Chet  and  Diana  Worthington  in  Chepachet 
included  a  ramble  in  the  woods,  good  talk, 
and  supper.  The  bonspiel  bonnets  provided 
by  the  late  Sfti't'  McCleUan  for  the  50th  were 
again  conspicuous  in  Monday's  Procession, 
and  all  enjoyed  the  University's  hospitality  at 
the  Commencement  luncheon  before 
adjournment. 

With  guests,  attendance  reached  thirty- 
five,  including  the  following:  Ed  Brady  and 
Peg,  Georgiana  Braitsch.  George  Decker  and 
Elsie,  Walt  DoWeare  and  Jeanne,  Gerry  Harris, 
Ray  Henshaw  and  Katie  Robinson,  Betty  lef- 
fers,  Carl  Martin,  Ahner  Newton  and  Alice, 
John  O'Brien,  Sybil  Lownes  Shields,  Ken  Shel- 
don, Ron  Smith  and  Clarice,  £i>!flr  Soderhack 
and  Laura,  Hal  Siimmerfield  and  Carol,  Don 
Thorndike  and  Louise,  Chet  Worthington  and 
Diana. 

^  A        The  University  report  last  spring 
^^t       indicated  that  the  women  of  '24 
had  contributed  S30,325  to  Brown  during  the 
year  1979-80.  Of  this  amount,  S6,125  was  a 
gift  to  the  Brown  Fund.  The  rate  of  class  par- 
ticipation was  a  healthy  76.9  percent,  a  re- 
cord of  which  all  members  can  be  proud.  Up- 
dated figures  may  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  Mazet.  jr. ,  USN  (Ret. ), 
who  lives  in  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  in  winter  and 
on  Flatheas  Lake  in  Montana  in  summer, 
took  a  cruise  to  Indonesia  in  1979  and  to 
Alaska  last  summer, 

^  /T       Caroline  Flanders,  head  of  the 
^\J       Cranston  (R.l.)  Dialogue  Group, 
an  interfaith  group  that  represents  twelve 
churches  in  Cranston,  has  been  appointd  by 
Mayor  DiPrete  of  Cranston  to  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Advisory  Committee  to  work  with 
Com-Cable,  a  company  that  plans  to  operate 
a  cable  station  in  that  city.  She  will  be  one  of 


twelve  members  who  will  decide  issues  of 
access  to  television  channels  and  use  of  the 
station's  equipment  and  facilities,  as  well  as 
providing  a  medium  for  covering  civic  activi- 
ties and  providing  public  information. 

Louise  Harris.  Rumford,  R.L,  is  contin- 
ually adding  to  her  list  of  publications  and  re- 
search as  well  as  her  memberships  in  profes- 
sional organizations  stressing  history  and 
literature.  Among  her  more  recent  honors 
are  listing  in  many  Who's  Who  volumes,  in- 
cluding Who's  Who  of  American  Women  and 
Who's  Who  m  the  East.  She  is  continuing  her 
research  on  C.A.  Stevens,  the  author  of 
many  articles  in  The  Youth's  Compmnion,  a 
popular  magazine  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  She  rates  as  her  three  greatest 
achievements,  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
playing  the  organ,  being  a  supporter  from 
the  start  of  the  Brown  medical  program,  and 
the  founding  of  the  C.  A.  Stephens  Collec- 
tion, thereby  helping  to  preserve  some  of 
American  history.  Her  three  ambitions,  she 
says,  are  to  bring  back  a  nursing  school  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  to  establish  the  C.  A. 
Stephens  Collection  for  the  future,  and  to 
present  to  Congress  her  research  on  James 
Bailey  Upham  that  presents  the  case  for  his 
authorship  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

^^       Approximately  84  percent  of  the 
iSa  /         class  participated  in  last  year's 
Brown  Fund  drive,  donating  better  than 
$20,000.  More  good  news  is  that  we  achieved 
about  101  percent  of  the  goal  suggested  by 
the  University.  There  is  a  possibility  that  our 
class  will  be  credited  with  an  additional 
$8,765  by  the  anonymous  alumnus  who 
offered  to  match  new  and  increased  gifts  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  Our  final  total  of  approximately 
$29,000  is  a  significant  amount,  enough,  for 
example,  to  cover  the  costs  cited  last  March 
for  installing  energy-saving  storm  windows 
in  four  campus  buildings.  Now,  let's  hear  it 
for  our  class  agents.  We  couldn't  have 
reached  our  goal  without  the  following:  Ken 
Bailey,  Wally  Chandler,  George  Cole,  Alan  Fort, 
Nat  Griffiths,  Tony  Hagios,  Bill  Horn,  Charlie 
Kenney,  Irving  Loxley,  jackMunroe,  Irv  Miner, 
Tony  kandazzo,  and  Wyeth  Willard. 

Hal  Broda  and  his  wife.  Marge,  cele- 
brated their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on 
Oct.  10.  The  captain  of  the  Brown  Iron  Men 
and  his  "bride"  are  living  at  4623  Orchard 
Dale  Dr.,  Canton,  Ohio  44709. 

Edward  G.  Rundquist,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is 
a  part-time  instructor  in  the  business  admin- 
istration department  at  Central  Piedmont 
Community  College  in  Charlotte.  He  has 
"taught  insurance,  developed  a  program  in 
credit  and  financial  management,  as  well  as 
taught  commercial  and  consumer  credit  and 
money  and  banking,"  he  writes.  He  retired 
in  1970  from  his  position  as  vice  president  in 


the  New  York  office  of  Johnson  and  Higgins/ 
an  international  insurance  brokerage.  Ed's 
daughter,  Kristina,  is  in  tenth  grade. 

r^C\       Robert  D.  Hall  ('34  A.M.)  is  retired 
\J\J       from  the  Providence  school  sys- 
tem. He  and  his  three  brothers  held  a  family 
reunion  in  July  at  Walter  R.  Hall's  (see  '40)  re- 
cently acquired  retirement  property  on  the 
Rappahannock  River  in  the  northen  neck  of 
Virginia.  Also  attending  were  ]ohn  R.  Hall 
(see  '34)  and  Lawrence  W.  Hall  (see  '42). 

^^        Paul  F.  Mackesey,  former  Brown 
\J^m       athletic  director  and  alumni  execu- 
tive officer,  has  been  named  a  recipient  of  th 
Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Association's 
Lynah  Award.  The  award  is  given  annually 
by  the  organization  to  an  administrator  "wh 
has  achieved  success  in  his  career  and  has 
made  an  unusual  contribution  in  the  interest 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  and  their  sound 
conduct."  The  award  is  named  after  Jim 
Lynah,  the  former  Cornell  athletic  director 
who  helped  found  the  central  office  for  the 
ECAC.  Now  retired  and  living  in  Riverside, 
R.L,  Mackesey  was  director  of  athletics  at 
Brown  from  1947  to  1963  and  served  as 
ECAC  president  in  1954.  He  also  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

^  O       Anna  Russo  Fedeli's  son,  Michael  Fe- 
\JJ       deli  '59,  is  vice  president  of  the 
Dimeo  Construction  Co.  of  Providence  and 
Boston,  and  was  recently  appointed  to  a  join 
committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects and  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America.  She  lives  in  Warwick, 
R.l. 

Constance  Morrison  Nichols,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  is  a  member  of  the  committee  foi 
the  John  Hay  Library. 

Carl  Pfaffniann  is  the  first  holder  of  the 
new  Vincent  and  Brooke  Astor  Professorship 
at  The  Rockefeller  University  in  New  York 
City.  He  has  been  at  the  university  since 
1965,  has  served  as  vice  president,  and 
helped  to  establish  major  laboratories  in 
physiological  psychology,  neurobiology,  anc 
animal  behavior. 


'5^       John  R.  Hall  joined  his  three 
cJTI       Brown-graduate  brothers  in  a  July 
family  get-together  at  the  recently  acquired 
retirement  spread  on  the  Rappahannock 
River  in  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia  that 
belongs  to  Walter  R.  Hall  '40.  Also  present 
were  Robert  D.  Hall  '30,  '34  A.M.  and  Laic- 
rcnce  W.  Hall  '42.  John  is  retired  from  U.S. 
government  ser\'ice  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  four  Brown  men  seized  upon  the  c>cca- 
sion  to  astonish  their  wives  with  an  on-key 
rendition  of  "We  Are  Ever  True  to  Brown." 
In  retirement  John  is  busy  writing  and  speak- 
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ing  on  American  colonial  histon,',  with  par- 
ticular focus  on  the  town  of  Swansea,  Mass. , 
where  the  brothers  lived  prior  to  entering 
Brown.  John's  son,  lohn  R.  Hall.  ]r.  '67,  is 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  secre- 
tar\'  of  the  International  Institute  of  Manage- 
ment Sciences. 

York  A.  King,  Jr. ,  New  Orleans,  has  been 
enjoying  his  retirement  bv  traveling  to  "won- 
derful and  and  sometimes  exotic  places"  and 
by  tending  his  vegetable  garden.  Next 
spring,  he  and  his  wife,  Peg,  plan  to  visit 
their  daughter,  Caroline  King  Hall  (see  '60), 
and  son-in-law  John,  in  Austria. 

O  C        Vincent  DfMflSt',  former  director  of 
J\J       the  Providence  Department  of 
Building  Inspection,  has  been  awarded 
"Honorary  Membership"  from  BOCA 
(Building  Officials  and  Code  Administrators) 
International,  of  which  he  is  a  past  president. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  Building 
Code  Standards  Committee  and  lives  in 
Providence. 

Comdr.  Norman  Zaikmd,  USNR  (Ret.), 
was  appointed  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Regents  on  July  31.  The  coordinator 
of  economic  development  for  the  city  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts University  since  1974  and  as  its 
chairman  for  the  past  two  years.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Fall  River  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  and  was  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Arts 
and  Humanities  Foundation.  He  is  a  former 
director  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 

/\f\       Walter  R.  Hall,  Lancaster,  Va.,  was 
rtvr       host  to  a  family  gathering  of  four 
Brown  brothers  in  July  at  his  recently  ac- 
quired retirement  spread  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  in  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia. 
Attending  were  John  R.  Hall  (see  '34),  Robert 
D.  Hall  (see  '30),  and  Lawrence  W.  Hall  (see 
'42).  Thev  surprised  their  wives  with  an  on- 
'  key  rendition  of  "We  Are  Ever  True  to 
!  Brown."  Walter's  daughter.  Dr.  Debra  Hall, 
was  graduated  from  Brown  in  1973.  Walter  is 
retired  from  the  Air  Force  in  Washington. 

Laurence  E.  Strong  (Ph.D.),  a  chemistry 
research  professor  at  Earlham  College,  was 
recently  elected  to  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
College  board  of  trustees.  He  has  held  re- 
search positions  at  Harvard  University  Medi- 
cal School  and  formerly  taught  chemistry  at 
Kalamazoo  College.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
consultant  on  blood  processing  to  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  as  director  of  a  proj- 
ect to  design  a  new  type  of  high  school  chem- 
istry course,  and  as  director  of  the  UNESCO 
pilot  project  for  chemistry  teaching  in  Asia. 
Donald  E.  Tefft  is  vice  president  of  Guy 
Carpenter  &  Co.,  an  Atlanta  insurance  firm. 
He  lives  in  Roswell,  Ga. 
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Norman  J.  Morrison,  ]r.,  is  the  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  director  of 
Eastern  Middlesex  Publications  in  Maiden, 
Mass.  He  served  as  the  advertising  director 
of  the  Medford  (Mass.)  DaUy  Mercury  centen- 
nial supplement  in  August. 

/\^       Lawrence  \N .  Hall,  Enf^ewood, 
^t^       Colo.,  is  director  of  product  pub- 
licity for  the  Johns  Manville  Corp.  in  Denver, 


Colo.  He  and  his  brothers,  John  R,  Hall  (see 
'34),  Robert  D.  Hall  (see  '30),  and  Walter  R. 
Hall  (see  '40),  met  in  July  at  Walter's  retire- 
ment home  in  Virginia. 

Justice  Joseph  R.  Weisberger  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Rhode  Island  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  fifteen-year  service  award  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  The  National  Judi- 
cial College.  Justice  Weisberger  is  a  past 
chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Trial  Judges  of  the  American  Bar  Assn.  and 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Judge's  Journal. 

/\  C        Vernon  R.  Alden  continues  as  chair- 
TIw^       man  of  the  Massachusetts  Business 
Development  Council,  which  was  created  by 
the  governor  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
the  business  climate  in  the  Bay  State  and  to 
encourage  location  of  business  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  this  position,  Vern  has  led 
trade  missions  of  business  leaders  to  Japan 
and  China.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  a 
trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Science,  an  over- 
seer of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Boston  Children's  Museum,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Fellows  and  the  Advisory 
and  Executive  Committee  of  Brown. 

Fred  1.  Broxvn,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  aircraft  engine  overseas 
operations  and  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent of  General  Electric  Technical  Services 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Electric.  He  and 
his  wife,  Sally,  live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

/\(L       Donald  P.  Pollard  has  been  named  a 
TtU       senior  associate  at  Corning  Glass 
Works  in  Corning,  N.Y.  A  Steuben  Glass  de- 
signer since  joining  the  company  in  1950, 
Donald  has  designed  presentation  pieces 
that  are  now  displayed  in  private  and  public 
collections  around  the  world.  One  of  his 
best-known  works  is  the  "Great  Ring  of  Can- 
ada," a  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  the  Canadian  centennial  in 
1967. 

William  R.  Rau'son  has  been  elected  vice 
president,  law  and  administration,  and  cor- 
porate secretary  of  McGraw-Edison  Co.,  in 
Elgin,  111.  He  started  his  career  with  McGraw- 
Edison  twenty-eight  years  ago  as  legal  assist- 
ant for  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries  in  West 
Orange,  N.J.  The  company  merged  with 
McGraw-Edison,  and  he  has  held  a  number 
of  management  positions  with  it.  He  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  live  in  St  Charles,  111. 

^^       Off-year  reunions  are  not  too 
TI  /         newsworthy,  as  a  rule,  but  last 
spring's  combined  reunion  of  the  women  of 
'47  and  '48  was  very  special.  It  not  only  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  see  our  classmates 
between  official  reunions,  but  there  was  the 
opportunity  to  greet  old  friends  from  '48, 
many  of  whom  we  hadn't  seen  in  thirty 
years.  After  a  stimulating  Saturday  morning 
attending  Brown's  multi-faceted  Forums,  we 
met  for  lunch  in  the  newly  renovated  Faculty 
Club.  This,  in  itself,  was  a  heady  thrill,  par- 
ticularly for  our  reunion  committee  mem- 
bers, especially  since  we  had  been  closely 
watching  the  progress  of  the  work  through 
the  spring  with  growing  apprehension.  It 
just  tiidn't  appear  that  the  job  would  be  fin- 
ished on  time.  We  watched  and  listened,  du- 
biously, even  twenty-four  hours  earlier  (as 


workmen,  cement  mixers,  and  trucks  con- 
verged on  the  club  on  Megee  Street)  to  assur- 
ances that  all  would  be  in  order  the  next  day. 
But  when  the  next  day  came,  they  were 
right,  we  were  wrong,  and  our  reunion 
couldn't  have  been  held  in  a  finer  facility. 

Classmates  who  attended  the  reunion 
included:  Betty  Asadorian  Kougasian,  Eileen 
Cummings  Heaton,  ]oan  Fitzgerald  Golrick,  Jean 
Grady  Tiwmas,  Dorothy  Hiller,  Mary  Hodnett 
Hay,  Louise  Makepeace,  Lenore  Mistojvsky  Rose, 
Theodora  Pilblad  Mattson,  Elizabeth  Reilly  Socha, 
Anne  Renzi  Wright,  Frances  Tallman,  and  Jane 
Walsh  Folcarelli: 

Bernard  W.  Boyle  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  Centreville  Nation- 
al and  Centreville  Savings  Banks  in  West 
Warwick,  R.I.  He  was  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  cashier  prior  to  his  election  as  presi- 
dent and  has  been  employed  by  the  bank 
since  1963. 

^Q       Although  our  class  president,  Betty 
TCO       Montali  Smith,  was  unable  to  at- 
tend, members  of  the  class  joined  with  the 
women  of  1947  at  a  joint  mini-reunion  held  at 
the  Brown  Faculty  Club  on  May  31 .  Betty 
was  attending  the  wedding  of  her  daughter, 
Elisa,  to  William  Eydt  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  that  same  day.  However,  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  Pembroke  '48  Scholarship  attend- 
ed the  reunion,  as  did  the  following  class- 
mates; Connie  Hurley  Andreivs,  Lyn  Biggs  Betz, 
Norma  Bothwick,  Betty  Daly  Connelly,  Nancy 
Cantor  Eddy,  Christine  Dunlap  Farnham,  Alma 
Jacki'ony  Fontana,  Singer  Gammell,  Ginger  Bel- 
lows Henderson,  Lotte  Van  Gelden  Povar,  Selma 
Herman  Savage,  Phyllis  Fine  Weinberg,  and 
Gloria  Markoff  Winston. 

The  Rev.  Wade  Hampton  Bell,  ]r. ,  senior 
minister  of  Wallace  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Panama  City,  Fla.,  was  awarded 
the  doctor  of  ministry  degree  by  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  in 
May. 

^Q       /.  Pierce  Anthony ,  Washington, 
Tl7       D.C.,  is  an  account  executive  with 
Wachtel  and  Co.,  a  stock  brokerage  firm  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  also  manages  inter- 
racial rental  real  estate  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  "keeps  a  hand"  in  his 
avocation  as  an  organist-choir  director.  For 
the  past  sixteen  years  he  has  served  as  a  Re- 
publican precinct  chairman  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  His  oldest  daughter,  Dorothy, 
graduated  from  Salve  Regina  College  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  in  May  and  is  an  R.N.  at  Kent 
County  Hospital  in  Warwick,  R.I.  Carolyn  is 
a  junior  at  URI,  and  Susan  B.  is  a  freshman  at 
Ocean  County  Community  College  in  Toms 
River,  N.J.  Ruth,  the  youngest,  is  in  high 
school  in  Toms  River. 

Barbara  Forbstem  Arnstein,  Dallas,  Texas, 
reports  that  she  and  her  husband,  Charles, 


Dillon,  Colorado  -  Large 

luxury  condo  on  lake  shore  for  rent.  Two 
bedrooms,  two  baths,  complete  kitchen, 
protected  carport  Completely  furnished, 
cable  TV,  fireplace  Sleeps  eight  1 355  S. 
Colorado  Blvd,  Suite  300,  Denver,  CO 
80222  (303)757-3010 
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have  three  sons  out  on  their  own  now.  Ricli- 
ard,  a  Vanderbilt  alumnus,  is  manager  of 
men's  furnishings  at  the  Neiman-Marcus 
store  in  Beverh'  Hills,  Calit.  Robert,  a  Texas 
A&M  graduate,  is  a  computer  software  de- 
signer with  his  own  company.  Device  Ori- 
ented Games.  Irwin  is  a  senior  at  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Texas  in  computer  science.  Barbara 
plavs  golf  and  enjovs  traveling.  Her  husband 
is  with  .Merrill  Lvnch. 

The  Re\-.  George  F.  French,  rector  of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Cooperstown, 
N.V.,  has  been  named  an  honorary  canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  .All  Saints  in  Albany.  He  and 
his  wife  left,  early  in  September,  for  Europe, 
where  he  will  spend  a  three-month  sabbatic- 
al doing  graduate  work  in  theology  at  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England. 

Glcnna  Robimcn  Miizet,  Providence,  has 
bought  the  Stonebridge  Inn  in  Onset,  Mass., 
and  writes,  "For  an  economics  major  in  these 
times,  it  makes  a  statement  for  Pembroke  — 
'What  you  don't  know,  you  can  always  look 
up'  and  the  country  and  economy  are  based 
on  principles  that  won't  quit.  Good  times  are 
coming  back  —  at  the  Stonebridge  Inn  for  a 
start."  Her  son  Gregg,  who  is  attending  Reed 
College  and  is  a  professional  musician,  is 
managing  the  booking  for  a  jazz  series  at  the 
inn,  and  preparing  a  free  workshop  for  chil- 
dren. Her  other  children  are  Richard  (Yale 
'79),  who  is  teaching  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage at  the  International  Institute  in  New 
York;  and  Laura,  who  is  a  freshman  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Glenna  is  working  full 
time  at  Sears  as  a  division  manager. 

t^O  /"'"^s  S.  Cook,  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  is 
^  \J  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  L.  G.  Balfour  Co.  in  Attleboro  and 
chairman  of  L.  G.  Balfour  Co.  of  Canada. 

Robert  Barrengos,  a  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative, is  president  of  R.B.I,  in  McLean, 
Va. 

Col.  William  j.  DehiKCCw  was  recently 
appointed  assistant  adjutant  general  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Air  National  Guard.  He  is  a 
fiscal  advisor  to  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly. 

Howard  Page,  Dassel,  Minn.,  president  of 
Crest  Electronics,  recently  returned  from  a 
three-week  trade  mission  to  South  America, 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  trip  included  giving  technical 
papers  and  making  presentations  to  the 
medical  communities  in  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Chile. 

Merle L.  Perkins,  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
professor  of  French  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Robert  A.  Robinson  ('52  A.M.),  New  Ca- 
naan, Conn.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Voorhees  College  in  Denmark, 
S.C.  He  is  president  of  the  Church  Pension 
Fund  of  New  York  City. 

Daz'id  C.  Rosenfield  is  a  reference  librarian 
at  St.  Peter's  College  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

C  "l        James  O.  Alexander  is  president  of 
\J  JL       Sunbrand  Industrial  Way  in  At- 
lanta, an  apparel  marketing  and  distribution 
firm. 

Frank].  Centazzo  was  honored  at  a  cere- 
mony in  June  for  his  work  with  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  by  Rhode  Island  Governor 
J.  Joseph  Garrahy,  who  presented  Frank 
with  a  proclamation.  Frank  is  assistant  direc- 


tor of  the  State's  Department  of  Elderly 
Affairs. 

According  to  Philip  H.  Dougherty,  writ- 
ing in  The  New  York  Times,  the  "trial  mar- 
riage" is  over  between  Robert  Fearon  Associ- 
ates and  Alice  O'Leary  &  Associates,  firms 
which  shared  office  space  and  talents  late  last 
spring.  "Now  it's  Fearon/O'Learv  Associ- 
ates, in  a  corporate  union.  And  while  there's 
certainly  a  romantic  tone  to  it  all,  the  part- 
ners insist  it's  strictly  business."  Bob  Fearon  is 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
advertising  firm.  According  to  Bob,  he  and 
Alice  are  particular  about  two  points.  "We 
insist  on  total  quality,  and  we  insist  on  work- 
ing with  people  we  like,"  Bob  says.  "We 
want  to  do  great  work  for  good  clients."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Times  story.  Bob  has  "been 
around  the  Horn"  in  the  advertising  world 
—  working  for  media,  client,  and  agency  — 
before  opening  his  own  place  in  1977.  "Into 
the  marketplace  of  ideas  he  plunged,"  Mr. 
Dougherty  wrote,  "becoming  first  a  pro- 
motion and  merchandising  man  at  WRGB- 
TV  and  WGY  radio  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Then  came  Time,  Inc.,  where  he  was  inter- 
national promotion  manager  of  Time  maga- 
zine. Thus  prepared,  he  next  found  himself 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Internationa! 
Business  Machines  corporate  account.  Only 
then  did  this  man  of  communications  dare 
the  agency  world,  joining  Bruce  Freidlich  as 
president  and  creative  director  of  what  be- 
came Freidlich,  Fearon  &  Strohmeier,  which 
was  pretty  big  on  the  international  advertis- 
ing scene.  After  that,  the  title  was  executive 
vice  president  and  creative  director  at  Do- 
remus  &  Company,  which  was  even  bigger 
in  that  same  scene."  Bob  Fearon  has  also 
been  big  on  the  Brown  scene,  being  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  National  Alumni 
Schools  Program  as  well  as  an  active  partici- 
pant in  Brown  Club  and  Brown  Fund  affairs. 
He's  now  a  trustee  of  the  University  and 
lives  at  10  West  66th  St.,  New  York',  N.Y. 
10023. 

Maxine  Rosenbaiim  Goldman,  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass.,  has  been  tutoring  children  with 
learning  disabilities  in  the  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  school  system  and  is  now  working  to- 
ward a  master's  degree  in  special  education 
at  Lesley  College.  Her  daughters,  Nancy  and 
Betsy,  graduated  from  Boston  University  and 
Tufts  University,  respectively.  Her  sons, 
Robert  and  jeffrei/,  are  in  the  class  of  1983  at 
Dartmouth  and  Brown,  respectively. 

Gracf  Kiernan,  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  re- 
ceived her  real  estate  license  and  is  working 
in  the  Taunton  area. 

Alice  Lccht  Koret,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
earned  her  M.S.  W.  at  SUNY/Rochester  and 
is  a  social  worker.  Her  son,  Richard,  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  in  June. 

Judith  Kaplan  Mahrer  started  a  business, 
Library  Services,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  three 
years  ago,  which  has  proved  very  successful, 
it  serves  small,  mainly  law,  libraries. 

Pamela  Husc  Wallace,  Seattle,  Wash.,  re- 
cently exhibited  her  paintings  in  a  group 
show  of  the  "Prisms"  at  the  Art  Barn  Gallery 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Her  work  focuses  on 
women  and  their  roles.  She  and  her  husband 
have  recently  moved  from  Baltimore  to 
Seattle. 


C  ^        Norman  Davidson  has  been  pro- 
\J  ^       moted  to  vice  president  in  the  Per- 
sonnel Trust  Investment  Management  De- 
partment at  New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank  in  Boston.  The  Columbia  Law 
School  graduate  serves  on  the  national  panel 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Assn.  His 
daughter.  Amy  Lynn,  is  a  freshman  at  Brown. 

Timothy  f.  Duggan  ('53  A.M.,  '57  Ph.D.), 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  to  a  four-year  term 
as  associate  dean  of  the  faculty  for  the  hu- 
manihes.  A  member  of  the  Dartmouth  facul- 
ty since  1957,  Professor  Duggan  did  research 
at  Oxford  University  in  1971-72  under  a  Dart- 
mouth Humanities  Faculty  Development 
grant  and  a  matching  Ford  Foundation  grant 
studying  the  philosophy  of  law. 

Dai'id  G.  Lubrano  is  founder,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  chief  financial  officer  of  Apollo 
Computer  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turers of  computer  systems.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jean  Hambleton  Lubrano  '55,  live  in  Hingham, 
Mass. 

Jack  Ringer,  who  is  in  real  estate  manage- 
ment, is  president  of  Victorian  Independent 
Properties  in  Chicago. 

C  '2       U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Joseph  L. 
•^\J       Tauro,  of  Boston,  and  Ann  Lefa- 
vour  Jones  were  married  July  12  in  Marble- 
head,  Mass.  She  is  a  senior  physical  therapis 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston 
He  is  a  trustee  of  Brown  and  the  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Boston. 

C^       The  results  of  a  recent  informal 
vJrt       survey  of  the  women  members  of 
the  class  of  '54  as  published  in  the  class 
newsletter  show  that  fourteen  women  wouk 
apply  to  Brown  again  if  they  had  the  chance, 
two  would  not,  and  one  thought  she  might. 
But  the  situation  shows  a  dramatic  reversal 
with  the  answers  to  the  question,  do  you 
think  you'd  be  accepted?  Four  replied  yes, 
one  said  no,  and  eleven  thought  it  would  be 
doubtful.  To  the  question,  would  you  changt 
places  with  the  class  of  1980,  five  replied  yes, 
and  nineteen  replied  with  an  emphatic  no. 
The  answers  to  the  questions  reveal  a  strong 
sense  of  the  growth  of  the  University  from  a 
small  regional  college  with  a  strong  represen- 
tation by  New  England  students  to  a  nahon- 
ally  known  University.  Most  of  those  who  re- 
plied "no"  or  "doubtful"  of  being  admitted 
again  felt  that  the  University  is  looking  for 
more  well-rounded  students,  stronger  aca- 
demically, and  from  a  wider  geographic 
base.  Most  felt  that  one  or  more  of  these  cri- 
teria would  rule  them  out.  As  for  changing 
places  with  the  class  of  '80,  Grace  Ann  Hays 
Kone  summed  up  the  attitude  of  many 
women:  "No  way!  Who  would  actually  want 
to  be  a  teenager  or  early  20s  again?  Or  study 
that  hard  —  except  at  a  particular  interest? 
Or  lose  the  wisdom  of  experience?" 

Dalia  Deivnis  Bobelts,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
writes:  "In  my  younger  years,  with  all  the 
ERA  movement,  1  felt  I  missed  not  being  in 
the  'real'  world.  But  1  quickly  realized  from 
friends  how  lucky  and  happy  I  was,  despite 
having  lost  a  child  to  cancer  .  .  .  Life  at  home 
can  be  even  more  rewarding.  My  education 
at  Pembroke  prepared  me  more  than  1  can 
say,  for  1  feel  I'm  knowledgeable  in  many 
areas,  or  at  least  1  can  open  those  unknown 
doors.  1  feel  1  can  stand  on  my  own  an\-  time 
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You  can  wrap  it  if  you  like . . . 


but  we  suggest  you  won't  even  want  a  cover-up 
because  the  classiest  gift  you  can  give  this  season 
is  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album. 

The  first  full-color  photographic  book  about  Brown, 
this  beautiful  100-page  hardcover  volume  contains 
eighty  pages  of  timeless  color  photographs. 

For  someone  special  who 

feels  special  about  Brown, 
For  your  mom,  your  dad. 
For  your  college  roommate. 
For  your  son  or  daughter. 
For  your  bowling  buddy, 

your  football  friend. 
For  your  favorite  alumnus. 
For  your  someday  applicant. 
For  yourself  —  it's  the  ideal  gift. 


I  wish  to  order copy(ies)  of  , 

Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album  at  $35.50  a 
copy  (this  includes  $1.50  for  post- 
age and  handling). 

My  check  for  $ ,  made  payable 

to  Brown  University,  is  enclosed. 
(Send  to  Brown  Alumni  Monthly, 
Box  1854,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912  ) 


NAME,  CLASS 

STREET 

CITY,  STATE.'ziP 

Your  order  will  be  mailed  to  the 
above  address  unless  otherwii.e 
indicated.  Please  allow  six  weeks 
for  delivery. 


and  anv  place  without  being  discriminated 
against.  I've  worked  in  politics,  have  been  in 
the  highest  places  in  working  to  obtain  free- 
dom for  Lithuania,  have  done  in\estments  in 
real  estate,  and  have  raised  a  familv  of  six 
children.  I  never  faltered  in  sa\'ing  I'm  a 
housewife.  It's  an  exceedinglv  hard  profes- 
sion' and  I  feel  I've  succeeded  without  anv 
frustration  or  analvsis" 

Dt'iTii  Miller  Brcflcxi',  Los  Angeles,  writes 
that  her  proudest  achievement  to  date  is 
"being  a  resilient  human  being  —  a  relatively 
good  wife,  step-parent,  grandparent,  and 
child,  too."  She  hopes  to  "continue  as  a  pro- 
ductive worker,  wife,  mother,  and  member 
of  a  social  network.  I  will  trv  to  learn  more 
about  complex  aspects  of  life,  not  only  to  sur- 
vive, but  to  contribute  to  societv."  She 
wouldn't  change  places  with  the  class  of 
1980:  "Thev  have  more  opportunities  than 
we,  but  a  much  tougher,  less  humanized 
world  in  which  to  exercise  them." 

Anne  Diifour  Cannon .  Abington,  Pa., 
writes  that  she  was  looking  for  a  teaching  job 
after  her  recent  move  to  Abington.  She  re- 
ports that  she  misses  teaching,  a  job  she 
finds  'verv  rewarding."  She  has  renewed 
friendships  with  classmates  Maggie  Re\/nard 
Clarridge.  who  spent  Easter  with  her;  Pat 
Crabtree  Bradley,  who  lives  nearby;  and  Dot 
Brandon  Stehle  and  fane  Ring  Fritz  Crane,  who 
have  called. 

Dr.  Mary  Sisk  Caidfield,  San  Rafael, 
Calif.,  is  a  phvsician  in  the  Kaiser  Medical 
Clinic  in  San  Rafael.  Her  son,  Harry,  one  of 
four  children,  is  a  freshman  at  Brown.  She 
savs  she  would  change  places  with  '80: 
"Brown  is  a  great  learning  experience.  I'd 
take  all  the  courses  I  was  too  busy  to  take 
before." 

Jane  Ring  Fritz  Crane,  an  economist  with 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analvsis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  team  that  "creates  the  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  flows  of  the  inter- 
industry- table  of  the  U.S.  economy."  The 
women's  movement,  she  writes,  "provided 
reinforcement  for  mv  struggle  for  personal 
and  economic  freedom."  Her  proudest 
achievement?  "Restructuring  my  life  as  an 
independent  woman." 

Ruth  Fmkelstem  Drdl,  West  Orange,  N.J., 
has  a  private  practice  in  psychotherapy,  with 
offices  in  West  Orange  and  Manhattan.  She 
is  married  to  Herbert  Ignatoff,  a  1950  gradu- 
ate of  New  York  University,  who  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Sarasota  in 
1972. 

Grace  Ann  Hays  Kone.  Branford,  Conn., 
has  completed  an  adventure-romance  novel 
set  in  contemporary  Peru.  "It's  at  my  agent's 
and  I'm  hopeful."  The  novel  has  been  her 
proudest  achievement  to  date:  "I'm  more 
sure  of  how  that's  turned  out  than  1  am  about 
my  three  offspring  —  ages  15,  13,  and  11." 
For  the  future,  she  hopes  to  be  "a  successful 
novelist." 

Barbara  Mesirmv Miller,  Stamford,  Conn., 
reports  that  "life  continues  to  be  busy  every 
minute."  She  has  a  daughter  at  Brown,  an- 
other daughter  is  a  freshman  in  another  col- 
lege, and  two  younger  children  are  at  home. 
She  writes,  "Having  a  child  at  Brown  has 
been  a  beauhful  experience  for  Stan  and  me. 
The  years  almost  melt  away  as  you  see  your 
child  experience  some  of  the  same  things  you 
did,  in  an  entirely  new  environment." 


AlverettaTupper  Mtirpln/,  Providence,  the 
class  president,  has  been  elected  recording 
secretary  of  the  Pembroke  Club  of  Provi- 
dence. She  writes  that  she  thinks  her  "posi- 
tion, a  legal  assistant  in  one  of  Providence's 
largest  law  firms,  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  women's  movement ...  it 
took  courage  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  to 
delegate  certain  tasks  to  us,  and  courage  on 
our  part  to  assume  them.  We  had  to  prove 
that  we  could  be  effecfive." 

]oan  Girard Murphy .  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  completed  her  term  as  president  of  the 
Darley  Swim  Club.  She  also  does  volunteer 
work  in  a  children's  hospital,  tutors  junior 
high  math,  and  is  a  part-time  consultant  dur- 
ing the  tax  season.  She  says  the  women's 
movement  has  had  "very  little  positive  in- 
fluence" on  her  life.  On  the  negative  side, 
"there  are  daily  reminders  that  being  a  wife 
and  mother  are  not  enough.  As  more  women 
go  back  to  work,  many  of  their  school  and 
civic  responsibilities  are  left  undone." 

Diaiw  Lake  Northrop,  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  has  married  John  E.  Plover,  but  she 
retains  the  name  Diane  Lake  Northrop.  Her 
children  are  Melanie  Northrop  '81,  and  Dana 
Northrop,  Syracuse  '83.  Diane  says  she 
would  apply  to  Brown  again  and  feels  she 
would  be  accepted,  but  she  wouldn't  change 
places  with  the  class  of  '80:  "I'd  rather  be  48 
than  18." 

Barbara  Casparian  Sorkefian.  North  Sci- 
tuate,  R.I.,  writes,  "1  continue  as  a  freelance 
writer,  with  recent  published  credits  that  in- 
clude Newsday,  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Tribune. 
American  Gold  Neios.  Maine  Life,  All  Cats, 
Embroidery  World,  Keyboard  World,  and  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum  quarterly.  As  president  of 
the  local  preservation  societv,  I'm  busy  with 
plans  for  our  town's  250th  birthday  celebra- 
tion in  1981,  and  as  secretary  of  the  local  li- 
brary association  I  am  preparing  a  history 
marking  its  75th  anniversary.  My  proudest 
achievement  to  date  is  a  happy  home  and 
marriage,  plus  the  fact  that  I  think  I've  been 
successful  in  keeping  my  individuality 
intact." 

Carol  Kilbourne  Sauers,  Highland  Park, 
N.J.,  is  sponsoring  a  Vietnamese  refugee 
family.  She  writes,  "They  are  living  in  my 
home  and  are  studying  English.  They're  eth- 
nic Chinese  and  speak  Cantonese,  Manda- 
rin, and  Vietnamese.  There's  a  young  couple 
with  a  baby  boy,  and  a  three-year-old  girl 
and  a  grandmother.  They're  delightful  and  I 
love  having  them."  Carol  will  be  spending 
the  academic  year  1982-83  at  the  University 
of  Bristol  in  England .  She  asks,  "Anybody 
from  the  class  over  there?" 

Sylvia  Doivden  Schroeder,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  works  in  a  child  guidance  clinic  as  the 
chief  social  worker  and  director  of  training. 
She  hopes  to  continue  work,  do  some  travel- 
ing, have  "reasonably  happy  kids"  (Rolf,  19, 
Melissa,  16,  Ken,  10),  anci  looks  forward  to 
being  "une  enfant  terrible"  in  her  old  age. 

Toi'ia  Mancoll  Sieget,  Providence,  writes 
that  her  proudest  achievement  to  date  has 
been  "creafing  a  good,  happy  marriage,  a 
home,  and  helping  raise  the  two  fine  human 
beings  who  are  our  daughters."  One  of  these 
daughters,  Rachel,  graduated  from  Yale  in 
May.  "1  expect  to  confinue  work,  most  likely 
as  a  librarian,"  Tovia  writes. 

Marilyn  Carlson  Simon.  Bethany,  Conn., 
is  a  speech  clinician  for  the  Naugatuck, 


Conn.,  board  of  educafion,  providing 
speech,  hearing,  and  language  services  to 
elementary  school  students.  Her  daughter, 
Ei'e  Simon  '78,  is  program  director  of  the 
American  Diabetes  Assn.  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Pamela  is  a  senior  at  Boston  College, 
William  Peter  is  a  freshman  at  Gettv'sburg 
College,  and  John  is  an  eighth-grader.  Man 
lyn  considers  herself  fortunate  that  "my  h; 
band  is  a  'liberated'  person  who  willingly 
shared  household  responsibilifies  so  that  1 
could  attend  graduate  school." 

Ernest  C.  Spencer  is  manager  of  cable  de 
sign  engineering  with  General  Electric  in  Sa 
Jose,  Calif. 

Dorothy  Brandon  Stehle,  New  Hartford, 
N.Y.,  writes  that  she  has  a  son,  David  '81,  al . 
Brown,  her  oldest  daughter,  Katharine,  wa> 
married  in  August,  Elizabeth  is  at  SUNY 
Plattsburgh,  and  Donald  is  at  the  Berkshire 
School.  She  would  apply  to  Brown  again,  bi 
she  wouldn't  change  places  with  the  class  o 
1980:  "You  can  only  do  things  once:  'you 
can't  go  home  again.'  " 

Brian  B.  Wallace  and  Lorna  Jean  Roderu 
were  married  June  8  in  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
and  are  living  in  Centerville,  Mass.  Brian  i^ 
the  owner  of  the  Kenmore  Club  in  Boston 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Brown  Football  Assn 

Anne  Barr  Wenzel,  Balboa,  Panama, 
writes  that  her  proudest  achievement  is    .: 
happy  marriage,  four  healthy  children,  an. 
fascinating  business  working  with  molas  ar 
the  Kunas.  1  will  probably  live  in  Panama  a 
good  while,  and  plan  to  be  acfive,  if  not  wit 
mola  sales  and  design,  then  something  else 
I'm  very  interested  in  conhnuing  exercise 
and  hope  to  start  a  master's  swimming  clut 
soon  .  .  .  had  to  give  up  running  after  ten 
years,  as  the  joints  and  back  were  protesfin; 
Travel  and  education  are  my  two  priorities. 
She  visited  the  U.S.  in  July  for  family  gathei 
ings  and  the  Picasso  exhibit  in  New  York. 

Andrew  /.  Whitelaw  is  director  of  regu- 
latory and  public  affairs  at  Del  Monte  Corp 
in  San  Francisco. 

Joan  Bliss  Wilson,  Princeton,  N.J.,  write 
that  she  hopes  to  continue  with  her  music  - 
"teaching,  performing,  and  learning  new  in 
struments."  Her  proudest  achievement  is 
"seeing  my  three  children  grow  up  and  star 
off  in  good  directions  (our  daughter  gradu- 
ated from  Belair  College  in  May)  and  havmi; 
a  happy  husband  at  home." 

Robert  M.  Wigod,  New  York  City,  has 
been  named  a  managing  director  of  Blyth 
Eastman  Paine  Webber,  investment  banker- 
He  reports  that  his  son,  Dewey,  is  a  freshmai 
at  Brown. 

C  C       Harris  ].  Amhowitz  and  Melanie  L. 
J\J       Geisler  were  married  July  23  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  a  senior  partner  and 
general  counsel  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  i; 
an  adjunct  professor  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 


C /I        Hilton  Weiss  and  Kim  Touchette 
J  vJ       were  married  August  3  in  Cumber 
land,  R.l.  He  is  a  professor  of  cheniistr\-  at 
Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.Y., 
and  is  a  consultant  to  the  En\'ironmental  Pro 
tection  Agency  in  Washington,  DC.  She  isa 
chemist  in  the  personal  care  di\ision  of  the 
Gillette  Co.  in  Boston  and  is  a  Ph.D.  candi- 
date at  Wesleyan  University. 

continued  on  page  4 
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lOOKS 


compiled  by  Shyla  Spear  of  the  BAM  staff 


decent  books  by  Brown  alumni 


J       William  Chase  Greene  '22,  Nodes  on  a 
'j)ng  String,  Harvest  Press,  $7.95.  Greene 
jrings  us  a  life  in  verse,  whicbi  in  short 

,  ?oems  of  various  meters  brings  into  print 
'rief  moments  of  boyhood,  college  life, 
.oung  manhood,  adult  life,  and  later  years. 

Louise  Harris  '26,  Our  Great  American 
'ttory-Telier,  C.A.  Stephens,  Stephens  Collec- 
ion,  $10.  Miss  Harris  has  viritten  another 
)Ook  on  her  collection  of  artifacts  and  printed 
'fflurces  about  C.A.  Stephens.  Those  inter- 

,  i?sted  in  his  writings  would  do  well  to  search 
)ut  the  original  stories  in  The  Youth's  Conipan- 

•  on  bv  this  man  who  was  devoted  to  the  New 
England  ideal  of  what  it  was  to  be  a  man  and 
in  American. 

Madeleine  S.  &  J.  Lane  Miller,  Revised 
oy  Boyce  M.  Bennett,  Jr.,  &  David  H.  Scott 
'32,  Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Life,  Harper 
&  Row,  $12.95.  A  major  reference  of  its  kind, 
this  encyclopedia  is  based  on  scholarship 
and  is  well  illustrated.  It  brings  to  its  hun- 
dreds of  entries  thorough  and  readable  mate- 
rial on  the  life,  customs,  and  artifacts  of  the 
people  of  the  Near  East  during  Biblical  times. 

Albert  Wilansky  '47  Ph.D.,  Modern 
'Methods  in  Topological  Vector  Spaces,  McGraw- 
Hill,  $34.50.  Duality  and  dual  pairs  are  the 
.  core  of  this  book.  The  important  topologies 
along  with  equicontinuity,  reflexivity,  and 
such  topics  as  full  completeness,  open  and 
closed  graph  theorems,  completion  and  the 
Grothendieck  interchange,  and  other  sub- 
jects are  presented  in  detail  with  examples 
and  problems. 

Jarrett  and  Stanley  KroU  '55,  Cruising  the 
Inland  Waters  of  Europe,  Harper  &  Row, 
$19.95.  The  KroUs  describe  the  quiet  pleas- 
ures of  seeing  Europe  from  its  many  beauti- 
ful canals.  The  countries  to  visit  include 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland,  and  England.  The 
practical  things  you  would  need  to  know  to 
take  a  canal  vacation  are  all  here,  plus  color 
photographs  to  make  the  armchair  traveler 
pack  his  bags. 

Marcia  Sewall  '57,  The  Little  Wee  Typke: 
An  English  Folktale,  Atheneum,  $7.95.  A  well- 
'drawn,  well-written  telling  of  the  folktale  of 
the  little  dog  whose  size  was  no  hindrance  to 
'doing  a  lot  of  good  for  the  little  girl  and  her 
family  who  gave  him  a  home.  Written  for  the 
five-to  eight-year-old  child,  this  tale  is  both 
adapted  and  illustrated  by  Marcia  Sewall. 


Donald  M.  Kartiganer '59,  '64  Ph.D., 

The  Fragile  Thread:  The  Meaning  of  Form  in 
Faulkner's  Novels,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Press,  $15.  Kartiganer  breaks  with  both 
major  schools  of  Faulkner  crihcism  to  offer 
his  analysis  of  the  novels.  He  examines  the 
disrupted  flow  of  each  novel  with  attention 
to  "a  consciousness,  a  peculiar  eloquence,  a 
way  of  seeing  and  saying."  Kartiganer  places 
the  emphasis  on  what  is  implied  about  con- 
sciousness, reality,  and  moral  value. 

Richard  Kostelanetz  '62,  Tiventies  in  the 
Sixties:  Previously  Uncollected  Critical  Essays, 
Greenwood  Press,  $25.  The  author  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  being  the  critic  of  the 
"now."  Starting  when  he  was  coming  of  age 
in  the  1960s  he  has  taken  on  both  the  ephem- 
eral and  substantial  topics  of  the  time,  mul- 
led them  over,  and  given  his  evaluation.  His 
topics  range  from  rock  music,  blues,  pop  art, 
and  literature  to  sports.  He  identifies  himself 
as  a  cultural  critic-historian,  but  he  might 
also  be  called  a  critic-chronicler. 

Laurence  D.  Hoffmann  '64  and  Michael 
Orkin,  Mathematics  ii'ith  Aptplicattons, 
McGraw-Hill,  $15.95.  Written  for  the  student 
in  social  management  or  life  sciences,  and 
assuming  only  a  background  in  high  school 
algebra,  this  book  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  more  specialized  quantitative 
courses  as  well  as  economics,  business,  soci- 
ology, political  science,  psychology,  and 
biology.  Since  the  authors  believe  that  you 
learn  mathematics  by  doing  it,  they  provide 
plenty  of  practice  exercises  in  the  three  basic 
areas  of  mathematics:  linear  analysis,  proba- 
bility and  statistics,  and  calculus. 

Les  Daniels  '65,  '68  A.M.,  The  Silver 
Skull,  Scribners,  $8.95.  The  author  introduces 
us  to  a  cowardly  alchemist  in  Montezuma's 
Mexico,  where  blood  flows  like  water  and 
Don  Sebastian  de  Villaneuva's  vampire  thirst 
can  be  assuaged.  This  is  a  novel  of  horror 
and  sorcery  from  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
professional  career  to  its  study  and  creation. 

Adam  S.  Kovacs  '69,  Tutankhamun:  The 
Civilization  That  Died  of  Laughter.  Asdek, 
$2.95.  Don  your  Egyptian  jewelry,  walk  only 
in  profile,  and  read  this  book  for  the  light 
side  of  a  dead  civilization.  Here  are  cartoons 
featuring  Tut,  his  grand  vizier,  and  a  little 
girl  who  just  may  have  been  the  girl  next 
door.  The  cartoons  are  snappy  and  fun,  giv- 
ing us  a  look  at  the  life  and  afterlife  of  King 


Tut  —  or  is  it  our  own  life  and  afterlife  we 
look  upon  and  laugh  at? 

R.  Bruce  Allison  '71,  Travel  Journal:  Eu- 
rope and  North  Africa,  Sol  Press,  $3.95.  The  au- 
thor's honest,  lucid,  and  direct  telling  of  his 
adventures  as  one  of  "the  blue-jean  gener- 
ation" of  backpackers  and  VW-tourists 
brings  with  it  both  the  feelings  of  its  author 
and  the  impressions  of  the  backdrops  from 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  through  central  Eu- 
rope to  Morocco,  northern  Africa,  the  Medi- 
terranean Islands,  and  Italy.  The  Moroccan 
adventures  are  the  most  compelling. 

Alden  A.  Mosshammer  '71  Ph.D.,  The 
Chronicale  ofEusebius  and  Greek  Chronographic 
Tradition,  Bucknell  University  Press,  $24.50. 
Eusebius'  Chronicle  was  the  first  book  to  syn- 
chronize the  dates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Near  Eastern  ancient  empires  and  kingdoms 
and  compare  their  chronologies.  Mossham- 
mer has  used  critical  techniques  to  examine 
the  evidence  and  trace  the  sources  Eusebius 
used  in  compiling  his  work.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral principles  for  studying  the  text,  he  gives 
a  detailed  analysis  of  text,  source,  and  tradi- 
tion in  thirteen  case  studies  ranging  from  Ly- 
curgus  to  Euripides. 

John  A.  Gable  72  A.M.,  '72  Ph.D.,  The 

Bull  Moose  Years:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
Progressive  Party,  Kennikat,  $15.  This  com- 
plete account  of  the  Progressive  Party  and 
the  man  who  dominated  its  creation  and 
existence  draws  on  unpublished  sources  and 
voting  samples.  The  author  provides  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  politics  of  the  era  and 
the  people  who  voted  for  Roosevelt.  The 
book  gives  an  insight  into  the  political  par- 
ties, reforms,  partisan  leadership,  and  the 
dynamics  of  American  politics,  while  also 
building  a  picture  of  some  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  interesting  years  in  American 
history. 

Juan  Tomas  Tavares  K.  '75,  fuan  Bobo, 
Santo  Domingo.  These  oral  folk  tales  are 
rarely  printed,  but  are  here  presented  in 
Spanish  for  the  voung  reader.  This  is  the 
second  book  for  children  that  Tavares  has 
edited. 
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CLASSES  coiitiniiai 

C  7       Hiram  F.  Moody,  jr. ,  and  Sarah 
J  /         Reed  Goulard  were  married  May 
24  in  Fishers  Island,  N.  V,  He  is  senior  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  trust  and  invest- 
ment management  group  with  Morgan 
Guarantv  Trust  Co.,  where  she  is  a  vice  pres- 
ident ot  the  national  banking  division. 

John  F.  Mickoll.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  pres- 
ident of  The  Foothill  Group  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  recentlv  elected  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Associahon  of  Thrift  and  Loan  Com- 
panies and  was  appointed  to  the  state  of  Cal- 
ifornia Industrial  Loan  Advisory  Board  by 
Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr. 

/flwi's  A.  O'Leary.  jr.,  is  practicing  law  in 
Worcester,  Mass. 

C  Q       i-"is  Dean  Courtney,  Chew  Chase, 
JO       Md.,  works  on  national  urban 
policv  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  She  writes  that  in  April 
she  took  her  son  Blake  to  England  and  then 
to  Kenva  on  a  safari,  "a  first  for  both  of  us, 
but  a  return  trip  for  John,  my  husband.  After 
some  stops  in  Mauritius  and  the  west  coast 
of  Australia,  we  went  to  my  husband's  home 
in  Svdnev,  Australia.  In  Mav  we  returned  to 
Washington,  DC,  via  Tahiti." 

John  R.  Sc:epa)iski  writes  that  he  is  vice 
president  of  sales  with  Stellar  Systems  of  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

R.  Eugene  Whitman  has  announced  the 
formationof  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
will  specialize  in  serving  as  investment  bank- 
er and  financial  advisor  to  small  and  me- 
dium-sized companies.  He  had  been  serving 
as  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Boston-based  Berg  &  Co.,  investment  bank- 
ers. His  new  firm  is  located  at  60  State  St., 
Boston  02109. 

John  Willenbecher,  a  sculptor  and  painter, 
has  been  appointed  by  New  York  City  Mayor 
Edward  I.  Koch  to  ser\'e  until  December  1983 
as  a  member  of  that  city's  Art  Commission. 
John  has  had  one-man  shows  throughout  the 
country,  and  his  works  are  in  the  collections 
of  the  Metropolitan,  Whitney,  and  Guggen- 
heim Museums  in  New  York  City. 

CO       Arthur  E.  Engler,  jr.,  is  sales  man- 
1^7       ager  with  D.  K.  Meikle,  Inc.,  in 
South  Plainfield,  N.J.,  in  charge  of  new,  re- 
conditioned, and  rebuilt  printing  equipment. 

Michael  Fedeli,  Warwick,  R.I.,  is  vice 
president  of  the  Dimeo  Construction  Co.  of 
Providence  and  Boston,  and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  a  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America. 

E.  Bradley  Sage  has  been  named  assistant 
vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Norwich 
office  of  Home  Bank  &  Trust. 

fLC\  Becky  Hill  Eckstein,  the  new  secre- 
OvF  tary  of  I960,  wants  to  be  kept  in- 
formed on  news  of  her  classmates  —  job 
changes,  children,  college  plans,  etc.  Infor- 
mation should  be  sent  to  her  at  19  Colonial 
Way,  Short  Hills,  N.J.  07078. 

"  Caroline  King  Hall  ('73  Ph.D.),  who  had 
been  teaching  English  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, has  been  awarded  a  Fulbright  Schol- 
arship to  teach  at  the  Universitat  fur  Bil- 
dungswissenschaften  in  Klagenfurt,  Austria, 
where  she  began  in  September.  Her  hus- 


band, John  Hall,  cellist  in  the  New  Orieans 
Philharmonic  Symphony,  has  accompanied 
her  and  is  playing  engagements  on  the 
Continent. 

/I  "I         Leu'is  L.  Gould  has  become  chair- 
OJL       man  of  the  department  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

/I  ^        John  H.  Auld  and  his  wife,  Susan, 
O^       recently  built  a  new  solar  home  in 
Middlesex,  Vt.  He  has  recently  joined  Ver- 
mont Realty  Exchange  Corp.  in  Waterbury  as 
a  realtor  associate. 

Dr.  Timothy  G.  Fleming  and  his  wife,  Ca- 
role, report  the  birth  of  their  second  child. 
Heather,  in  September  1979.  Last  December, 
Tim  became  director  of  the  Gallup  Indian 
Medical  Center,  in  Gallup,  N.M.,  where  they 
are  living. 

/T  O        Kendall  F.  Foley  is  senior  market  de- 
OvJ       velopment  representative  of  Her- 
cules, Inc.,  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Comdr.  James  B.  Greene,  jr..  Annandale, 
Va.,  took  command  of  the  U.S. S.  Barbexi 
{FF-10-88)  last  December  in  San  Diego.' 
Among  friends  attending  the  ceremony  was 
"Skeeter"  Sasadi. 

Harold  Spiencer  Schwenk,  jr. ,  and  Paula 
Harvey  Johnson  were  married  June  21  in 
Yantic,  Conn.  She  is  a  fifth-grade  teacher  at 
Lisbon  (Mass.)  Central  School.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  BGS  Systems  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Moreland  G.  Smith,  an  architect,  is  code 
analyst  supervisor  with  the  Building  Inspec- 
tion Division  in  Dallas. 

£L/\        Neil  Waldman  is  an  independent 
OTI       distributor  for  Safeguard  Business 
Systems  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

/2  C        Smith  L.  Holt,  Jr.,  formerly  head  of 
OC^       the  chemistry  department  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  Athens,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Oklahoma  State  University  in 
Stillwater,  effective  Nov.  1. 

Luigi  G.  Marzilli  reports  that  the  first  two 
volumes  of  a  series  he  is  co-editing.  Advances 
m  Inorganic  Biochemistry,  have  appeared.  Re- 
cently he  collaborated  on  a  NATO  grant  at 
the  University  of  Trieste.  He  writes,  "My  re- 
search has  continued  to  focus  on  metal  spe- 
cies in  medicine  and  biology,  an  interest  I  de- 
veloped as  a  junior  at  Brown.  I've  also  given 
a  series  of  lectures  in  Australia  and  Mexico 
during  the  past  year."  On  Sept.  1,  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Emory  University, 
moving  there  from  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he 
had  been  an  associate  professor.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Patricia  Ann  Selby  Marzilli  (see  '66)  and 
they  have  three  children. 

David  Reid  writes  that  his  play.  The  Semi- 
nary Murder,  had  a  successful  run  during 
May  and  June  at  the  Off-Broadway  Lion 
Theatre  in  New  York  Citv.  David  is  a  house- 
master at  Brighton  High  School  in  Boston 
and  is  living  in  Newton,  Mass.,  with  his 
wife,  Carol,  and  their  son,  Matthew. 

Frances  E.  Ward  is  professor  of  immu- 
nology at  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in 
Durham,  N.C. 

F.  Tim  Witsman  was  appointed  budget 
director  for  the  city  of  Chicago  last  July.  He 
formerly  was  assistant  city  manager  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


£L(L  Bernard  R.  Adams  is  an  attorney 
OO  with  Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart  in 
Boston. 

Patricia  Ann  Selbv  Marzilli  and  her  hus- 
band, Luigi  G.  Marzilli  (see  '65),  are  living  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  their  three  children,  Alan 
10,  Veronica,  8,  and  Alisa,  4.  Pat  served  as 
typist  and  editorial  assistant  for  a  series.  Ad- 
vances in  Inorganic  Biochemistry,  co-edited  by 
her  husband.  They  have  published  two  vol- 
umes and  are  working  on  the  third  volume. 
Pat  has  also  been  working  part-time  in  his 
laboratory  as  a  research  associate  on  one  of 
his  NIH-sponsored  projects. 

Carl  E.  Peterson,  North  Kingstown,  R.I., 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice  president 
in  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank's  corporate 
banking  division,  where  he  assumed  respor 
sibiHty  for  the  bank's  precious  metals  oper- 
ations, which  includes  supplying  approx- 
imately half  the  nation's  industrial  gold 
requirements. 

jane  Seder  Saltoun,  New  York  Cit\%  who 
received  her  Ph.D.  in  counseling  psycholog 
from  Columbia  University  in  1979  and  is  a  li 
censed  psychologist  in  New  York  state,  is  ai 
assistant  professor  in  the  counseUng  center 
of  Queensborough  Community  College.  Sh 
writes,  "My  most  recent  and  exciting  accom 
plishment,  however,  was  the  birth  of  my  fir 
child,  Andrew  Neal,  on  June  10.  (My  hus- 
band, Munir  Saltoun,  played  a  big  part.)" 

Michael  B.  Targoff,  Hasting-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.,  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
general  counsel  of  Savin  Corp.,  which  maka 
office  copiers  and  word  processing  equip- 
ment. Michael  had  been  a  partner  in  the  Nei 
York  law  firm  of  Willkie,  Farr  &  Gallagher. 

Robert  P.  Waxier,  North  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  reports  that  he  is  an  associate  profeSH 
sor  in  the  English  department  at  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Universit\',  where  ha 
participated  in  a  Judaic  Institute  with  Ir\-ing| 
Howe  and  Howard  Sachar  in  June.  He  has 
two  sons,  Jonathan,  11,  and  Jeremy,  6. 

/T  ^       Stewart  Farber,  a  consultant  on 
\J  /        public  health  and  environmental 
issues,  is  senior  scientist  at  Public  Health 
Services  in  Providence. 

lohn  R.  Hall,  ]r. .  Rockville,  Md.,  is  with 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agenc 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  the  son  of  John  R. 
Hall  (see '34). 

David  N.  Laurence  and  Victoria  L.  Brooki 
were  married  Feb.  9  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  H 
is  a  vice  president  and  municipal  investment 
portfolio  manager  with  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  in  New  York  Citv,  where  she  is  an 
assistant  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  services  group. 

Dr.  Sheila  Tiichapski/  Wickens  has  opened 
a  private  medical  practice  in  Los  Angeles, 
specializing  in  rheumatology  and  chronic 
pain  management.  Her  husband,  Thomas 
Wickens  ('69  Ph.D.),  is  a  member  of  the  psy- 
chology faculty  at  UCLA. 

Howard  E.  Zcskmd  is  chairman  of  the  his 
tory  department  at  St.  Gregory  High  School 
in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

/2  O        Robert  A .  Comey  is  vice  president 
OO       and  general  manager  of  Tower 
Ventures,  a  subsidiary  of  Sears,  in  Chicago. 
He  and  his  wife,  Linda,  are  living  in  St. 
Charles,  111.  They  have  two  daughters. 
Heather,  5,  and  Marisa,  3. 
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Cli/de  B.  Gordon,  ]r.,  and  Sally  Charlene 
irake  were  married  May  24  in  Charlestown, 
.1.,  and  are  living  in  West  Kingston,  R.l.  He 
an  engineer  at  Electric  Boat  in  Groton, 
onn.,  and  she  is  employed  at  Westerly 
M.)  Hospital. 

Patricia  Babcock  Hastings  (A.M.,  '70 
h.D.)  is  an  assistant  professor  of  journalism 
t  Northeastern  University.  She  served  as 
?ntennial  editor  of  the  Medford  Daily 
iercury  centennial  supplement  published  in 
ugust  for  the  town  of  Medford,  Mass. 

Burton  M.  Leiscr  (Ph.D.)  and  his  wife, 
arbara,  were  chosen  parents  of  the  year  at 
Irake  University,  where  he  is  a  professor  of 
hilosophy. 

Clint  Magnussen,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
een  appointed  senior  vice  president  and 
eneral  manager  of  ITT  Courier  Terminal 
vstems  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 

liidtthA.  McGaw,  Philadelphia,  writes: 
After  accepting  a  position  in  the  depart- 
lent  of  history  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
1  the  fall  of  1979,  1  moved  again  this  year  to 
ike  an  assistant  professorship  in  history  of 
•chnology  in  the  department  of  history  and 
iciology  of  science  at  the  University  of 
ennsylvania." 

Thomas  R.  Park,  who  had  been  a  football 
_iach  at  The  Citadel,  has  started  work  on  a 
h.D.  in  psychology  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
ty.  He  writes,  "We  are  excited  about  being 
idependent  students  again  after  the  con- 
ning careers  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  col- 
■ge  football  coaching  since  1970.  My  wife, 
usan,  plans  to  earn  her  master's  here." 

Betsey  Remage-Healeii  and  Todd  Remage- 
lealey,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  report  the  birth 
f  Duncan  Francis  on  March  30.  Luke  Russell 
i  two.  Betsey  writes,  "We  all  plan  to  reverse- 
ligrate  back  to  the  Northeast  next  year.  In 
le  meantime  we're  soaking  up  as  much 
olar  energy  as  we  can,  and  I'm  working 
alf-time  as  a  writer  for  the  New  Mexico 
amily  Planning  Council." 

lames  O.  Rippe,  Lorton,  Va.,  is  a  foreign 
ntelligence  analyst  with  the  Central  Intelli- 
ence  Agency. 

/.  Scoff  Walton  is  manager  of  software 
ducation  at  the  Amdahl  Corp.  in  Columbia, 
Id. 

^Q       Susan  Caroselli,  Detroit,  received 
J 7       her  Ph.D.  in  the  history  of  art  from 
)hns  Hopkins  University  in  May.  She  is  a 
lember  of  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
rts,  where  she  is  responsible  for  scholarly 
ublications.  A  professional  musician  also, 
usan  is  soprano  soloist  at  Christ  Church 
ranbrook  in  Bloomfield  Hills  and  has  given 
!veral  recitals  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Niko  Elmaleh  works  for  a  feature  film  dis- 
ibution  company.  World  Northal  Corp.,  in 
lew  York  City.  He  writes,  "Coincidentally, 
\ichael  Levy  '80  has  been  working  for  our 
rm  before  his  Arnold  Fellowship  year 
oroad  commences.  I've  also  been  playing 
Jmpetitive  squash  racquets.  This  last  year, 
ly  partner,  Hollis  Russell,  and  I  defeated 
harif  Khan  and  his  cousin,  Gul,  in  the 
'avid  Johnson  Memorial  Open  (named  for 
lie  father  of  Brown's  former  women's 
^uash  coach).  Sharif  has  been  the  leading 
''rofessional  squash  player  in  North  America 
>r  the  last  eleven  years.  In  amateur  play,  we 
'ere  ranked  #5  in  the  U.S.  This  year  we  are 
looting  for  #1." 


Gerald  Johnson  and  Virginia  Colston  were 
married  Aug.  8  in  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  and  are  living  in  Glastonbury.  He  is 
an  attorney  in  Swansea,  Mass. ,  and  she  is  a 
reading  consultant  in  East  Hartford. 

Stefan  A.  Ostrach  and  his  wife,  Marion, 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Beth  Mal- 
colm, on  June  7.  The  family  lives  in  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  where  Stefan  works  for  Lane  County, 
and  Marion  is  employed  by  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned. 

Step^hen  P.  Terni,  Jr. ,  is  manager  of  the 
economics  and  planning  department  in 
Exxon's  Colombian  affiliate  (International 
Petroleum  Ltd.)  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  He 
and  his  wife,  Terri,  and  their  three-year-old 
twins,  Stephen  and  Lisa,  have  moved  to  Bo- 
gota, where  they  expect  to  live  for  two  or 
three  years.  Stephen  writes,  "All  alums  who 
may  be  passing  through  Bogota  are  invited  to 
look  us  up." 

^C\       George  D.  Bahama  (Ph.D.)  has  been 
/  \J       named  academic  dean  at  Walsh 
College  in  Canton,  Ohio.  The  Boston  Univer- 
sity graduate  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. He  had  been  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Kent  State  University. 

Robert  Booth  and  Elizabeth  Lydia  Booth 
report  the  birth  of  Jamie  Robert  on  Feb.  26. 
At  last  report,  Robert  was  living  in  Snellville, 
Ga.,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Elizabeth  and 
Jamie  from  England,  where  Elizabeth  was 
awaiting  her  resident's  visa.  Robert  writes, 
"It's  great  to  be  back  in  the  U.S.  It  takes  a 
while  to  get  readjusted  to  what  the  U.S. 
really  is,  but  it  actually  is  nice  to  be  back. "  He 
had  been  working  in  Tanzania. 

Neil  Lawrence  Brockwehl  and  Constance 
Emily  Frontis  were  married  June  7  in  Guil- 
ford, Conn.  He  is  a  staff  attorney  with  Con- 
necticut Legal  Services  in  Meriden,  Conn. 

Edioard  T.  Chen  (Ph.D.),  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
data  processing  department  at  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Companies  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Liicie-Anne  Y.  Dionne  (A.M.),  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  has  received  her  J.D.  degree  from 
New  England  School  of  Law  in  Boston. 

W.  David  Elliott  ('72  Sc.M.)  has  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  computer  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  is  now  a  computer  scien- 
tist at  SRI,  International  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Dr.  George  C.  Ellis  recently  opened  his 
office  for  the  practice  of  cardiology  and  inter- 
nal medicine  in  New  York  City.  He  is  also  an 
assistant  attending  physician  at  the  New 
York  Hospital.  He  was  a  clinical  instructor  in 
the  division  of  cardiology  at  Cornell  Medical 
Center  last  year. 

James  Liikens  and  Jean  Haskm  Lukens  are 
associated  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  Jim  teaches  in  the  department  of 
English,  and  Jean  is  a  graduate  fellow  in 
plant  pathology. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Morley  and  Nancy  R.  New- 
man were  married  August  24  in  Waverly, 
Pa.,  and  are  living  in  Wyndmoor,  near  Phila- 
delphia. Jonathan  completed  a  residency  in 
psychiatry  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College  a 
year  ago  and  divides  his  time  between  a 
mental  health  center  at  Hahnemann  and  a 
private  prachce  located  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Horsham  Clinic,  a  private  psychiatric 
hospital.  Nancy  has  an  M.S.W.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
works  as  manager  of  corporate  services  for 


ACORN,  a  management  consulting  firm  in 
Philadelphia. 

Jack  D.  Rickly  and  Patricia  Lylle  Rickly  (see 
'71),  Wakefield,  R.L,  report  the  birth  of" 
Geoffrey  William  on  March  8,  1979.  Jack  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  in  June. 

Robert  Vaughn  Rozelle  and  Mary  Kathleen 
Miller  were  married  June  20  in  Dallas,  where 
they  are  living.  He  is  an  editor  with  Aviation 
Quarterly  Publications  in  Piano,  Texas. 

Sarah  J.  Sager  is  cantor  at  Fairmount 
Temple  in  Beechwood,  Ohio. 

Richard  Hughes  Trainor  and  Marguerite 
Wright  Dupree  were  married  June  28  in  Man- 
ning Chapel.  Richard  is  a  lecturer  in  history 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Marguerite  is  a 
research  fellow  in  history  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  University,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Brown  history  professor  A. 
Hunter  Dupree. 

George  B.  Wolfenden,  a  former  director  of 
admissions  at  the  Bancroft  School  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass. ,  has  been  named  headmaster  of 
the  Swain  School  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

^"I        Decade  One  is  coming!  That's  our 
/  JL        10th  Reunion  weekend  set  for  May 
29  to  June  1,  1981.  Based  on  our  record-set- 
ting 5th  Reunion,  along  with  recent  trends 
toward  large  reunion  turnouts,  we  can  ex- 
pect a  very  successful  Decade  One.  Set  the 
date  aside  and  plan  to  return  to  Brown  for  an 
eventful  weekend. 

Susan  Smith  Berenzweig  reports  the  birth 
of  her  second  child,  Julie,  on  Nov.  15,  1978. 
"Am  doing  fine  and  keeping  busy  with  the 
two,"  Susan  writes  from  her  home  in  Ma- 
moroneck,  N.Y. 

Nicholas  Cerjanec,  Madison,  Conn.,  is 
manager  of  rates  with  United  Illuminating  in 
New  Haven. 

Ronald  G.  Franck  is  manager  of  financial 
and  economic  analysis  at  IDC  Services  in 
Chicago. 

Susan  Geib,  Boston,  was  assistant  project 
director  for  the  creation  of  the  Boston  Jubilee 
350  exhibit.  Place  Over  Time. 

Paul  T.  Gray,  Chicago,  is  the  new  proc- 
essing department  manager  of  Avon  Prod- 
ucts in  Morton  Grove,  111. 

Elie  Hirschfeld  and  Marcia  Riklis  were 
married  Feb.  14  and  are  living  at  Penthouse, 
799  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022.  Elie  is 
president  of  his  class  and  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  Farlands  Enterprises  of  New  York 
City,  and  Marcia  is  assistant  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Rapid  American  Corp.,  a  con- 
glomerate owning  Schenley  Liquor,  McCrory 
Stores,  Lerner  Stores,  McGregor,  Botany  500, 
and  the  Riviera  Hotel  (Las  Vegas). 

Robert  Hurd  and  Michelle  Ann  Gerentine 
were  married  April  20  in  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
where  they  are  living.  He  is  supervisor-buyer 
for  Lloyd's  Shopping  Centers,  Inc.  She  is 
head  clerk  for  Lloyd's  Jewelry. 

Allyson  B.  Miller  and  Richard  A.  Fraile 
were  married  April  20  at  Manning  Chapel 
and  are  living  in  East  Providence.  AUyson  is 
employed  at  Rhode  Island  College.  Richard 
is  with  Pressroom  Equipment  in  Pawtucket. 

William  Patteri^on  Morrow,  jr. ,  and  Sha- 
ron A.  Sousa  were  married  Feb.  23  at  Brown 
and  are  living  in  Providence.  He  is  employed 
by  the  Dimeo  Construction  Co.,  and  she  is 
an  emergency  room  nurse  at  Roger  Williams 
Hospital. 
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Dr.  Jo>e  Pcrazit  has  completed  his  resi- 
dency at  Mar\'  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Hanover.  N.H..  and  has  established  of- 
fices in  Windsor.  White  River  Junction,  and 
Claremont.  \'t.  He  and  his  wife,  Morcia  Alhim 
Peroza,  an  attorney,  have  two  children  and 
live  in  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 

Scott  C.  Reuiimii  reports  that  he  and  his 
wife,  Louise,  have  moved  to  Sugarloaf,  Boul- 
der, Colo.,  where  thev  run  a  freelance  graph- 
ic arts  studio. 

Patnciii  Lvtic  Rickhi  and  luck  D.  Rickl}/  (see 
70),  Wakefield,  R.I.,  report  the  birth  of 
Geoffrey  William  on  March  8,  1979.  She  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  in  English  from  the  Univer- 
sit\-  of  Rhode  Island  in  June. 

Gnni  C.  Rcscclt.  Blue  Point,  N.Y.,  is  par- 
ticipating in  a  teaching  exchange  program 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S. 
and  is  spending  the  year  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Richmd  O.  Schwab,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  is 
attending  Harvard  Universit\'  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  He  writes,  "At  a  recent 
conference  in  Detroit,  I  had  a  nice  visit  with 
Dave  Zucconi  and  as  a  result  will  he  working 
for  NASP  while  living  in  the  Boston  area." 

Dr.  Barry  Stulls  is  an  instructor  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Utah  College  of 
Medicine  in  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

Rolvrt  A.  Vigorita,  Providence,  was  re- 
cently selected  for  membership  in  the  Gold- 
en Scale  Council,  which  was  created  by  the 
Putnam  and  Eberstadt  mutual  fund  groups 
"to  recognize,  encourage,  and  support  high 
professional  standards  of  service  within  the 
securities  industry."  Robert  is  with  Phoenix 
Equih'  Planning  Corp.  in  Providence. 

^O        William  Frank  Arnutage.  Jr.,  and  Dc- 
/  ^       siree  Braucli  Caldwell  (see  '78)  were 
married  July  14,  1979,  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  and  are  living  in  West  Chester,  Pa.  He 
is  with  the  General  Electric  Aerospace  Group 
in  Valley  Forge. 

Mcillie  Boiirgeais-Moraii,  Boston,  reports 
that  she  received  her  master  of  architecture 
degree  from  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  De- 
sign in  1976.  In  January  she  married  Donald 
Bourgeois,  and  thev  are  living  in  the  Back 
Bay  section  of  Boston.  She  writes,  "My  hus- 
band and  I  have  our  own  design-building 
firm.  Architectural  Designers  and  Builders, 
in  Boston.  We  specialize  in  designing  and 
building  passive  and  hybrid  solar  residences, 
and  have  received  several  awards  for  our 
work,  such  as  Architectural  Record  houses  of 
the  year,  1979;  HUD  Passive  Solar  Residence 
Design  and  Construcfion  Award  and  Grant, 
1979;  and  Boston  Society  of  Architects'  an- 
nual housing  award,  1979.  Our  work  has  also 
been  published  in  several  magazines  and 
newspapers,  such  as  House  and  Garden,  Bos- 
ton Clobe  Sunday  Magazine,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  Progressive  Architecture.  The 
new  sensifivity  to  energy-responsive  design 
and  the  aesthefic  rewards  of  understanding 
and  responding  to  one's  climate  brings  us  an 
ever-increasing  flow  of  work,  new  construc- 
tion, and  renovafion." 

Richard  V.  Campagna  is  general  counsel 
for  the  eastern  hemisphere  with  Schlumber- 
ger-Paris  in  Paris,  France.  He  writes  [hat 
Brown  students,  alumni,  and  professors  may 
obtain  discounted  copies  of  his  new  book,  A 
Gringo's  Guide  to  Caracas,  a  bilingual  edition, 
at  55  by  sending  checks  or  money  orders  to 


his  order  at  Schlumberger-Paris,  General 
Counsel-Eastern  Hemisphere  and  South 
America,  42  Rue  St.  Dominique,  Paris, 
France  75007. 

Linda  L.  Miller  Lutherville,  Md.,  has 
been  promoted  to  accounfing  manager  at  the 
Maryland  Specialty  Wire  Co.,  a  division  of 
Handy  and  Harman,  in  Cockeysville,  Md. 
She  is  also  attending  the  University  of  Balti- 
more at  night,  working  toward  an  M.B.A. 

Nancy  P.  Pope  is  a  full-time  member  of 
the  English  faculty  at  Illinois  College,  in  Jack- 
sonville. She  expects  to  receive  a  Ph.D.  in 
comparative  literature  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  December. 

Robert  C.  Poiver  is  an  attorney  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Sharon  C.  Stern  is  an  attorney  with  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  firm  of  Jackie,  Fleischmann  & 
Mugel. 

Frank  Walsli,  co-captain  of  the  1971 
Brown  football  team,  is  head  coach  of  foot- 
ball and  wrestling  at  Massabesic  High  in 
York  County,  Maine. 

Christopher  Wren  is  law  clerk  for  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  James  E.  Doyle  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Steven  P.  Y urkovich  {Ph.D.,  '68  Sc.  M.)is 
acting  head  of  the  department  of  earth  sci- 
ences at  Western  Carolina  University  in  Cul- 
lowhee,  N.C. 

^'5        Benny  Sato  Ambush  has  been  named 
/  \J       director-fellow  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Theater  for  the  1980-81  twelve-month 
season.  Formerly  resident  directing  assistant 
at  Arena  Stage  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Benny 
has  been  associated  with  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Nafional  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  Labor  Institute  for  Human 
Enrichment. 

Curtis  B.  Blessing  and  Amanda  Van 
Dusen  were  married  June  29  in  Birmingham, 
Mich.  He  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  political 
science  at  MIT  and  will  be  graduating  in  De- 
cember from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  She  is  an  associate  with  the  Detroit 
law  firm  of  Miller,  Canfield,  Paddock  & 
Stone. 

William  H,  Broken  III  and  Kristine  Renee 
Ness  were  married  June  7  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  and  are  living  in  Wynnewood,  Pa.  He 
is  director  of  energy  economics  with  Chase 
Econometrics  in  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.  The  best 
man  was  Stephen  R.  Dull,  and  ushers  were 
Bradley  B.  Cruikshank  and  Charles  D.  Tansex/. 

Nancy  K.  Cassidy  is  a  staff  attorney  with 
Textron  in  Providence. 

Derek  McD.  Cerjaiwc  is  a  claim  supervisor 
for  Amica  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  Weth- 
ersfield,  Conn. 

Michael  Cunning  and  Elizabeth  Wolfe 
were  married  in  Colton,  Oreg.,  and  are  living 
in  North  Plains,  Oreg.  He  is  a  carpenter,  and 
she  is  a  nurse  for  Kaiser  Permanente  of 
Portland. 

Dr.  David  P.  Fletcher  {'77  M.D.),  Thomp- 
son, Pa.,  has  joined  the  active  medical  staff 
of  Barnes-Kasson  Hospital  and  is  practicing 
in  the  Thompson  and  New  Milford  outreach 
offices  of  the  hospital,  as  well  as  at  the 
Barnes-Kasson  Comprehensive  Primary  Care 
Center,  located  in  the  hospital. 

Steven  K.  Elliott  is  manager  of  Tech  HiFi 
inNanuet,  N.Y. 

Felipe  Floresca  is  the  new  coordinator  of 
Brown's  Third  World  Center. 


Terry  Glaser,  Kensington,  Md.,  writes,  " 
don't  have  the  birth  of  a  child  to  report,  but  1 
have  the  birth  of  a  dream.  Since  1978  I  have 
been  the  president  and  stage  director  of  a 
professional  opera  company  which  I  found- 
ed in  Montgomery  County,  Md.  Opera  Case 
linga  was  founded  on  four  principles:  to  use 
artists  only  from  the  Washington  metropol- 
itan area;  to  produce  opera  as  exciting 
theatre;  to  produce  opera  in  English;  and  tu 
produce  unusual  and  rarely  performed 
works  as  well  as  the  standard  repertoire.  Oi 
first  season,  1979-80,  was  successful  with 
two  very  well-received  productions:  Cos;  fan 
tutte  and  The  Four  Note  Opera.  Next  year  we 
are  planning  on  doing  Tom  Jones,  written  in 
1765byPhilidor." 

Dr.  Debra  Halt  {'77  M.D.)  is  a  resident  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  ii 
Birmingham.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Walter  / 
Hall  (see  '40). 

Chauncey  Edward  Hazen  HI  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  Bcrman  '76  were  married  June  8  in  Cam 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Phyllis-Ann  HoUenbeck  ('77  M.D.)  an 
William  Doran,  Jr.,  were  married  July  26  in 
Manning  Chapel.  She  has  completed  a  threi 
year  residency  in  family  medicine  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  of  the  Upstate  Medical  Cen 
ter  in  Syracuse  and  is  a  commissioned  corp' 
officer  with  the  rank  of  senior  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
Aurora,  N.Y.  He  is  attending  the  Sloan  Pro 
gram  of  the  Cornell  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Admin- 
istration. 

Dr.  julie  Fieschko  Keller  is  chief  resi- 
dent/neuorologv  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Nancy  /.  Olsen  is  a  fellow  in  rheu- 
matology at  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center  in  Dallas. 

William  C.  Ramos,  Bristol,  R.I.,  has  beei 
sworn  in  as  an  attorney  before  the  Rhode  Is 
land  Supreme  Court. 

Peter  D.  Remke  and  Susan  Elizabeth  Set 
tlemyer  were  married  June  7  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  where  thev  are  living.  He  is  a  fourth- 
grade  teacher  at  Yale  Elementarv'  School  in 
Aurora,  Colo.  He  writes,  "I  think  nine-vear 
olds  are  great.  Thev  are  pretty  good  at  kick- 
ball  at  that  age,  and  our  class  smeared  Ms 
Swisher's  class  in  our  big  end-of-year  tourn 
ment.  The  all-dav  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir 
Nature  Area  field  trip  on  the  last  day  of 
school  was  neat,  too."  Susan  is  an  analyst  ii 
the  financial  control  division  at  the  United 
Bank  of  Denver.  They  are  living  about  five 
blocks  from  Denver  University,  where  he  rt 
ceived  his  MA.  in  developmental  psycholo 
gy  this  spring. 

Uifrey  C.  Sclireck  is  an  associate  attorne\ 
with  Edwards  &  Angell,  Providence  law- 
firm, 

Frank  D.  Starkey  (Ph.D.)  has  joined  the 
General  Electric  Research  and  Developmeni 
Center  as  manager  of  equal  opportunity  prt 
grams.  He  had  been  chairman  of  the  chemi- 
try  department  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, where,  in  1977,  the  students  and  facult 
voted  him  "Teacher  of  the  Year."  He  and  hi 
wife  and  two  children  live  in  Niskavuna. 
N.Y. 

Shelley  Lyne  Wallace  is  an  associate  with 
the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Gainsburg 
Gottlieb,  Levitan  &  Cole. 

continued  on  piig: 
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'On  top  of  the  sound  business' 
ROBERT  POMERANTZ  '72 


The  way  I  see  it,  you  can't  live  in 
Texas  and  have  one  name  only. 
You've  got  to  have  two  names  or 
wo  initials  —  J.  R.  being,  at  the  mo- 
nent,  the  most  heinous  example  —  so, 
Robert  Pomerantz  '72  is  called  Bucky. 
;  .et's  face  it.  "Robert"  just  wouldn't  cut 
t  with  the  boys  in  the  back  room  at  Ray 
-lenning's  Heart  of  Texas  Music,  so 
3ucky  it  is. 

For  years  Bucky  Pomerantz  was  a 
;ound  man,  which  means  he  was  the 
nvisible  member  of  a  band,  the  guy 
vho  stood  behind  the  mixing  board 
wisting  dials  so  that,  as  he  put  it,  "it 
iounds  like  music  coming  off  the  stage 

■  nstead  of  a  lot  of  noise."  Now  Bucky 
lA'orks  for  Dietz  Precision  Audio  —  an 

,  pquipment  company  at  Ray  Henning's 
i-Ieart  of  Texas  Music  in  Austin  —  mak- 
ng  and  testing  sophisticated  audio 
;quipment,  things  like  equalizers  and 

f  miters,  crossovers  and  direct  boxes. 
"This  is  the  interface  between  elec- 
Tonics  and  music,"  Bucky  says.  "I  put 
ogether  the  systems  that  a  musician 
jses.  For  instance,  your  speakers  can 
slow  themselves  apart  if  you  put  too 
Tiuch  noise  in  them  —  you  want  the 
Tansients  to  go  through  the  short-term, 
/et  limit  the  long-term  which  is  very  ex- 
pensive." (Bucky  has  no  device,  how- 
,.  ?ver,  to  filter  the  jargon  of  modern 
1  rnusic  from  his  speech.)  "Theoretically, 
rou  want  a  note  at  twenty  cycles  to  be 
jieard  at  the  same  volume  as  a  note  at 
|J0,000  cycles  —  that's  what  equalization 
ices:  If  your  eyes  were  as  sensitive  as 
/our  ears,  you  could  see  a  100-watt  bulb 
!,000  miles  away." 

He  pointed  towards  a  rectangular 
Tietal  box,  filled  with  intricate  circuitry, 
studded  with  dials:  the  Dietz  Parametric 
Equalizer.  "This  is  our  pride  and  joy," 
"le  says.  Each  one  sells  for  $450,  and  the 
.  Store  sells  as  many  as  Bucky  and  the 

■  )oys  out  back  can  make  (it  takes  three 
people  about  five  hours  to  make  an 
equalizer,  he  says).  Bucky  was  hired 

'  rwo  and  a  half  years  ago  to  make  Dietz 
equalizers,  but  he  has  since  been  ele- 
vated to  supervisor.  Now  he  tests  each 
'equalizer  once  it  is  made,  he  rolls  coils 
or  speaker  manufacturing,  and  he  also 
■Produces  custom  items.  "  'Hey,  we  got 


eighteen  people  who  need  earphones 
for  a  meeting,'  "  he  mimics.  "It  sounds 
easy,  but  you  have  to  make  a  big  box 
and  figure  out  how  to  hook  it  all  up." 

How  did  Bucky  Pomerantz  first 
plug  into  this  particular  circuit?  With 
Tinker  Toys.  Tinker  Toys  led  to  Erector 
Sets,  which  led  to  "those  little  electronic 
sets  you  made  in  the  '50s,  transistors.  I 
guess  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  I 
built  my  own  stereo,"  he  says.  "This 
was  out  of  kits.  I  don't  have  the  math  to 
design  them  myself."  Bucky  took  some 
electronics  courses  at  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  his  home 
town.  "But,"  he  declares,  "the  state  of 
the  art  back  then  is  the  Stone  Age  now. 

"When  I  applied  to  Brown  I  wanted 
to  be  an  archaeologist  or  something  like 
that,  but  they  wouldn't  accept  me.  My 
board  scores  were  very  unbalanced  —  I 
had  high  math  and  mediocre  verbal  — 
so  they  made  me  an  engineer."  Once 
inside  the  gates,  however,  Bucky 
dropped  engineering  and  declared  him- 
self a  classics  major  —  "It  was  always 
my  hobby,"  he  says.  "Writing  and  tool- 
ing around  with  electronics  were  two 
things  I  liked  to  do."  Bucky's  terminal 
major  was  creative  writing,  and  he  has 
continued  to  tool  around  with  words; 
but,  following  his  graduation  from 


Brown,  he  joined  a  classmate  who  had 
formed  a  band  and  worked  in  the  stage 
crew. 

That  band  died,  so  Bucky  traveled 
("I  decided  that  working  in  nightclubs 
was  a  little  unhealthy")  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  where, 
for  six  years,  he  worked  sound  and 
video  —  his  operation  was  called  Wise- 
acres Audio  Video  —  and  lived  on  a 
ninety-eight-acre  farm.  He  worked  as 
the  sound  man  for  a  band,  he  had  a  PA 
that  he  would  rent  to  night  clubs  or 
stage  shows,  and  he  organized  the 
sound  for  determinedly  sodden  frater- 
nity parties. 

Bucky  had  heard  of  Heart  of  Texas 
Music  when  he  was  in  Charlottesville  — 
"Some  friends  of  mine  had  come  to 
Austin  starving"  —  and  he  eventually 
decided  to  migrate.  "I  like  the  food," 
Bucky  says  of  Austin.  "I  don't  like  the 
heat,  but  the  winters  are  wonderful .  .  . 
Being  on  top  of  the  sound  business  ain't 
that  much,"  he  muses,  "but  it's  some- 
thing." 
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Christopher  Starr  Williams  and  his  wife, 
Patricia,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter,  Kristin  Starr,  on  Oct, 
16,  1979.  Chris  is  a  deputy  county  counsel  for 
San  Diego  County,  specializing  in  goyern- 
ment  liability  litigation.  He  is  working  on  his 
LL.M.  in  taxation  at  the  Uniyersity  of  San 
Diego  Law  School  and  is  teaching  law  at  the 
National  Uniyersity  Law  School. 

^/I        Miiimel  A.  Cassidy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
/  TI       has  been  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  Cambria  (Pa.)  County 
Court.  He  preyiously  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Allegheny  County  Courts,  the 
Superior  Court  of  Western  PennsyKania, 
and  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

R.  Bruce  Clymer  and  Marianne  Schleicher 
were  married  June  20  in  Morago,  Calif.  He  is 
director  of  purchasing  and  store  services  for 
Joseph  Magnin  in  San  Francisco.  She  is  in 
practice  at  the  Psychosomatic  Medicine  Clin- 
ic in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Daniel  Lawrence  Costa  and  Shepley  Pat- 
terson Metcalf  were  married  in  Providence  in 
June  and  are  living  in  Boston,  where  he  is  en- 
rolled at  Harvard  School  of  Design,  and  she 
is  associated  with  Emerson  College. 

Allison  E.  Dillon  and  Kenneth  James 
Kimmerle  were  married  May  31  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Florence, 
Mass.  She  is  an  assistant  director  of  career 
development  at  Smith  College,  and  he  is  a 
freelance  photographer  and  manager  of  the 
Tripod  Camera  Shop. 

Dr.  John  Emmel  ('77  M.D.)  is  practicing 
family  medicine  in  Isle  of  Palms,  S.C.  He  re- 
cently completed  a  residency  in  family  medi- 
cine at  the  Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Charleston. 

Thomas  N.  Forsythe  has  been  named  sen- 
ior accountant  at  the  Providence  office  of 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

Peter  Allen  Krumhansl  and  Ruth  Aubin 
Fowler  (Bucknell  '77)  were  married  May  24  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  they  are  living.  Peter, 
who  is  employed  by  Chevron  Geoscience  in 
Denver,  received  a  master's  degree  from 
Cornell  in  1980. 

Judith  Sanford  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant dean  of  academic  affairs  at  Pine  Manor 
College  and  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  higher 
education  administration  at  Boston  College. 

Janice  Wilson  Plante  is  a  research  associate 
with  the  Law  School  Admissions  Service  in 
Newtown,  Pa. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Polivy  and  Linda  Grossman 
Pohvy  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Daniel  Jacob,  on  June  7.  Ken  recently  com- 
pleted a  two-year  general  surgery  residency 
at  Hartford  Hospital  and  is  now  a  full-time 
emergency  room  physician  at  New  Britian 
(Conn.)  General  Hospital.  He  will  begin  an 
orthopedic  surgery  residency  at  Tufts-New 
England  Medical  Center  on  January  1,  1981. 
Linda  recently  resigned  from  her  position 
as  educational  consultant  in  the  division 
of  services  for  the  blind  for  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 

Michael  Robert  Sobol  and  Morjorie  Rita 
Siegel  (see  '77)  were  married  June  22  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  He  is  an  attorney  and  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Oregon  Law 
School  in  Eugene. 


Mary  H.  Thomsen  and  Edwin  O.  Davis- 
son,  Jr.,  were  married  March  22  in  Baltimore 
and  are  living  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  she 
received  her  doctorate  a  year  ago  and  is  now 
a  lecturer  in  classics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Her  husband  teaches  math  in  the  pro- 
fessional development  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Mary  is  using  the  name 
Mary  H.T.  Davisson. 

Beivrly  Ann  Fleishman  Williams.  Houston, 
Texas,  is  working  for  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
She  had  been  working  for  Houston  House 
&  Garden  prior  to  joining  the  Chronicle.  Her 
husband,  John  D.  Williams,  works  for 
Atlantic  Richfield  in  Houston. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Winters,  who  received  his 
M.D.  from  the  University  of  Connecticut 
School  of  Medicine  May  31,  is  a  resident  in 
internal  medicine  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  in  Richmond. 

^  C        Dr.  Baer  Max  Ackerman  and  Ann 
/  vJ       Marie  Baker  were  married  Aug.  10 
in  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  are  living  in 
West  Hartford.  He  is  employed  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Living  in  Hartford. 

Kathryn  Arnold  and  Michael  G.  Pugh 
(Penn  '72)  were  recently  married  and  are  liv- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  Both  she  and  Michael  re- 
ceived their  M.B.A.  degrees  from  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  June.  She  is  assistant  product  director  with 
McNeil  Consumer  Products  Co.  in  Fort 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  he  is  with  American 
Management  Systems  as  a  business  analyst. 

NickBartol,  Dallas,  Texas,  graduated  last 
spring  from  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
with  a  master's  in  theology  with  honors.  He 
writes,  "I  am  presently  taking  a  year  off  to  in- 
crease proficiency  in  various  ministry  skills.  I 
plan  to  seek  a  position  as  a  director  of  Chris- 
tian education  in  a  church  in  approximately  a 
year." 

Jean  Ericson  is  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Simpson,  Thatcher  and  Bartlett  in 
New  York  City. 

Marc  S.  Freed  and  Joanne  S.  Schneider 
were  married  July  6  in  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.  He 
is  a  systems  engineer  with  the  Detroit  Edison 
Division  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Joanne  is  studying  for  a 
master's  in  social  work  at  Wayne  State 
University. 

Dr.  Daniel  J.  Kalashnvski,  Baltimore,  Md., 
who  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Dental  Medicine,  is  doing 
a  postgraduate  specialty  in  pediatric  den- 
tistry at  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
School  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Kennedy  Hos- 
pital for  Children  in  Baltimore. 

Stei'en  Nathan  Kaplansky  and  Laura  Shlaf- 
erman  were  married  June  8  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  She  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Louisville,  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  and  a  master  of  arts  in  Ju- 
daic studies  at  Baltimore  Hebrew  College. 

Mary  B.  Pietsch  is  the  new  director  of 
Historic  Landmarks,  Inc.,  in  York,  Maine. 
She  has  previously  worked  at  Strawbery 
Banke  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  the  Strong 
Museum  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Hope  Pillsbuni  is  an  environmental  pro- 
tection specialist  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Betsy  L.  Rotman  is  in  management  con- 


sulting as  an  associate  with  Telesis  &  Peek 
Associates  in  Somerville,  Mass.  She  receivei 
a  master's  of  public  and  private  managemer 
degree  from  Yale  last  May. 

Dr.  Stephen  G.  Sackel  is  a  resident  in  in- 
ternal medicine  at  Tufts-New  England  Med: 
cal  Center  in  Boston. 

Mark  Sande-Kerback  is  enrolled  in  an 
M.B.A.  program  at  the  University  of  Virgini 
in  Charlottesville.  He  has  changed  his  namf 
from  Mark  Kerback. 

Charles  G.  Sell  is  an  attorney  with  First 
American  National  Bank  in  Nashville,  Tenn 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Spears  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Laut 
Smith  Spears,  are  living  in  Wilhamsville,  N  "i 
Paul  is  a  resident  in  medicine  at  the  Erie 
County  Medical  Center  of  SUNY  at  Buffalo, 
and  Laura  is  a  resident  in  dermatology  at 
SUNY. 

Dr.  Stqjhen  J.  Travers  and  Ellen  Jane 
Smith  were  married  May  31  in  Auburn, 
N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Newtonville,  Mass. 
She  is  a  nurse  at  University  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  is  an  intern. 

Actress  Amy  Van  Nostrand  is  a  member 
of  the  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company  ii 
Providence. 

Nancy  C.  Yedlin  is  in  her  second  year  of 
master  of  public  health  program  in  the  de- 
partment of  epidemiology  and  public  healtl 
at  Yale.  Last  summer  she  was  an  intern  in 
program  evaluation  with  the  Fund  for  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  is  part  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

^ CL       Tonda  Holwerda  Barrett  and  Antlic 
/  \J       Bflrreff  (see '77)  and  their  son, 
Simon,  2,  are  living  in  Fulton,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Berman  and  Chauncey  Ed- 
ward Hazen  III  '73  were  married  June  8  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  New- 
York. 

Andrew  Kenneth  Gabriel  and  Holly  Hoba 
were  married  last  July  in  Los  Angeles  and  a 
living  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  She  is  a  staff 
accountant  at  Santa  Fe  Hospital,  and  he  is 
working  toward  a  Ph.D.  at  the  California  In 
stitute  of  Technology,  where  he  is  employe^ 
at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

Constance  E.  Gardner  and  Gary  L.  Mur- 
doch were  married  in  the  summer  of  1979  ir 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  are  living  in  Brockport 
N.Y.,  where  they  own  a  sandwich  shop. 

Leslye  Goldman  and  Gary  Jav  Katz  (Penr 
'72)  were  married  Dec.  22  in  East  Rockawa\ 
N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  New  York  City,  whe 
she  is  a  financial  associate  with  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  Corp.,  and  he  is  vice  president  o 
Lisette  Handbags.  The  wedding  was  attend 
ed  by  Leslie  Kivitz.  Susie  Gladstone  Schub.  anc 
Barry  Schub. 

Laura  Ruth  Grant  and  Dr.  Franklin  Ham- 
son  Zimmerman  ('80  M.D.)  were  married  Jun 
8  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  She  is  an  assistant  prod 
uct  manager  with  the  Bali  Division  of  the 
Hanes  Corp.  He  is  a  first-year  resident  in 
medicine  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  'i  ort 
City. 

M.  Robert  Gumer  and  Janet  Elizabeth 
Kerr  were  married  July  16  in  Los  Angeles  an 
are  living  in  New  York  Cit\'.  She  is  an  attor- 
ney with  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  he  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Barov  u  k 
Konekey,  Braun,  Schwartz  &  Kay. 

Jonathan  M.  Horlick  has  received  his 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  the  Universiix 
of  Saskatchewan  in  Saskatoon. 
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Dr.  Matthew  P.  Shapiro,  Worcester, 
|[ass.,  graduated  from  Boston  University 
rhool  of  Medicine  in  May  and  was  married 
lat  montfi  to  Margaret  Layman,  a  1977 
/ellesley  College  graduate.  He  is  an  intern 
1  surgery  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
ledical  School  Hospitals  in  Worcester. 

Margaret  Supplee  Smith  (Ph.D.),  Boston, 
elped  originate  the  concept  for  the  exhibit, 
lace  Over  Time,  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
ibilee  350,  Boston's  350th  birthday  party, 
he  served  as  a  consultant  during  the  con- 
mt  development  of  the  exhibit. 
'      At  the  wedding  of  Valerie  Steivns  and 
ir.  Richard  D.  Kagen  in  May,  Cindy  Perry  was 
laid  of  honor.  Other  guests  included  Susan 
■ndrew,  Susan  Etnbtnder,  Mark  Lielvnan  '78, 
''oug  Manning ,  Tom  Martin,  and  left  Trait- 
\trman. 

i     Rebecca  L.  Wallin  writes  that  she  has 
'.'arted  her  second  year  at  the  Wharton 
chool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

7^       Anthom/  Barrett  (A.M.)  and  Tonda 
•    I         Holuvrda  Barrett  '76  and  their  son, 
.mon,  2,  have  moved  to  Fulton,  Mo.,  where 
ony  is  an  assistant  professor  of  economics 
;  Westminster  College. 

Marjory  Spodick  Blumenthal,  a  policy  ana- 
st,  is  with  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
lent  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Arthur  A.  Bert,  New  York  City,  reports 
lat  he  is  sharing  an  apartment  in  New  York 
ity  with  Mure  Benton  '78.  Arthur  has  started 
is  last  year  of  medical  school  at  Mount  Sinai 
I  New  York  Citv,  and  was  recently  voted 
ito  the  nahonal  medical  school  honor  so- 
etyAOA. 

Ann  E.  Borgeso}i  writes  that  "after  three 
ears  of  careful  deliberation  and  lots  of  typ- 
ig  for  money"  she  has  entered  Syracuse 
]niversity  this  fall  with  the  hope  of  earning 
,\erM.S.  in  higher/postsecondarv  education 
ithin  the  next  two  years.  "Am  enjoying 
?ing  back  in  an  academic  environment  and 
3ck  in  the  counseling  business  as  a  resident 


Months  traveling  and  living  in  Brazil,  wiiere " 
Steve  did  a  medical  clerkship."  In  Septem- 
ber, Julie  started  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  and  Steve,  who  began  his  medical 
training  at  Brown,  will  finish  medical  school 
there. 

Delancey  Kane  Hollos  and  Bruce  S.  Cook 
were  married  June  14  in  New  York  City, 
where  thev  now  live.  The  bride  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  half-brother,  Paul  A.  Hollos 
'59.  Delancev  is  with  the  international  de- 
partment of  Bankers  Trust  Co. ,  and  Bruce  is 
with  the  World  Department  Corp.  of  Bankers 
Trust. 

Elizabeth  Cheek  Morgan  (A.M.)  and  Keith 
N.  Morgan  (see  '78),  Belmont,  Mass.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Julia  Tyler,  on 
April  8. 

Linda  A.  Moulton  has  moved  to  434  W. 
120th  St.,  Apt.  9-K,  New  York  City  10027, 
and  is  attending  Columbia  University  in  a 
two-year  master's  program  in  international 
affairs. 

Dr.  Mark  Musen  ('80  M.D.)  is  a  first-year 
resident  in  medicine  at  Stanford  University 
Hospital. 

Dr.  William  f .  Owen,  jr. ,  one  of  fifty  mi- 
nority medical  school  graduates  to  win  the 
Kaiser/National  Medical  Foundation  Merit 
Graduation  Award,  has  been  appointed  a 
first-vear  resident  in  internal  medicine  at  the 
Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston. 
He  received  his  M.D.  from  Tufts. 

Christy  Kennard  Polk  and  Frank  Van  Dyke 
Judson  were  married  June  28  in  Wayzata, 
Minn. 

Stephen  ]ory  Pomeranz  and  Penny  Ann 
Kereiakes  were  married  June  29  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  they  are  living.  Stephen  is 
in  his  last  year  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine. 

Barbara  Pook,  New  York  City,  completed 
herM.F.A.  in  technical  design  and  produc- 
tion management  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Drama  in  June,  and  is  publishing  her  thesis. 
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n'e  Branch  Caldwell  and  William 
k  Armitage,  jr.  (see  '72),  were 
married  July  14,  1979,  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  and  are  living  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 
She  is  in  a  master's  degree  program  in  early 
American  culture  at  the  Winterthur  Museum 
in  Wilmington,  Del. 

MaryE.  Finnerty-Nachbar,  Lawrenceville, 
N.J. ,  reports  that  her  daughter,  Marv  Cur 
ran,  is  now  walking,  "but  she  prefers  to 
climb  on  the  furniture  and  drapes.  It's  had 
to  believe  it's  onlv  a  year  since  she  was  a 
purple-faced  little  dot,  just  one  handful  to 
hold."  Mary  and  her  husband,  Robert  B. 
Nachbar  (see  '79),  recently  moved  from  Ros- 
lindale,  Mass.,  and  she  writes,  "The  housing 
situation  in  the  Princeton  area  is  terrible  and 
very  high-priced.  It  makes  Bosmn  'ook  like 
Daniel  Boone's  Kentucky." 

Igor  Frolow  (Ph.D.)  and  Pan  elc  Taylor 
were  married  March  22  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  are  living  in  Sterling,  Va.  Igor  is  a 
consultant  in  mathematics  to  the  BDM  Corp. 
in  McLean,  Va.,  and  Pamela  is  a  social  stud- 
ies and  language  arts  teacher  at  Seneca  Ridge 
Middle  School  in  Sterling. 

Catliryn  A.  Gill  is  with  SSC  &  B  Advertis- 
ing in  New  York  Citv. 

Michael  /.  Hay  and  Suzanne  Helene  Prei'Ot 
(see  '80)  were  married  July  5  in  Opelousas, 
La.,  and  are  living  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Michael  is  corporate  finance  officer  with 
Bank  of  America's  Energy  Division  in  Hous- 
ton, having  earned  his  M.B.  A.  degree  at 
Penn's  Wharton  School  in  May.  The  best 
man  at  the  wedding  was  Michael's  father, 
Robert  Hay  '49.  Others  attending  included 
Michael's  mother,  Mary  C.  Hodnett  Hay  '47, 
and  his  aunts,  ]ane  Hodnett  '48  and  Barbara 
Hodnett  '52. 

Dean  Stafford  Jorgensen  and  Aileen  Har- 
low were  married  in  April  in  Leicester,  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  living.  He  is  a  research 
engineer  at  the  University  of  Leicester,  pur- 
suing his  Ph.D.  in  aeronautical  engineering, 
and  she  is  a  dental  assistant. 

Peter  A.  Kovacs  and  Ruth  Ann  Dunn 
(Auburn  '78)  were  married  July  5  in  Birming- 
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CLASSES  continued 

Christopher  Starr  Williams  ani 
Patricia,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  repor 
their  second  daughter,  Kristin  Si 
16, 1979.  Chris  is  a  deputy  count 
San  Diego  County,  specializing  i 
ment  liability  litigation.  He  is  wo 
LL.M.  in  taxation  at  the  Uniyersi 
Diego  Law  School  and  is  teachin 
Nahonal  Uniyersity  Law  School. 

^/\  Michael  A.Cassidy,  Fit\ 
/  Tt  has  been  admitted  to  f 
fore  the  bar  of  the  Cambria  (Pa.) 
Court.  He  preyiously  was  admit 
tice  in  the  Allegheny  County  Co 
Superior  Court  of  Western  Penn 
and  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  V\ 
PennsyKania. 

R.  Bruce  Clymcr  and  Mariani 
were  married  June  20  in  Morago 
director  of  purchasing  and  store 
Joseph  Magnin  in  San  Francisco, 
practice  at  the  Psychosomatic  Mc 
ic  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Daniel  Laivrence  Costa  and  SV 
terson  Metcalf  were  married  in  F 
June  and  are  liying  in  Boston,  w] 
rolled  at  Har\ard  School  of  Desi; 
is  associated  with  Emerson  ColU  _ 

Allison  E.  Dillon  and  Kenneth  James 
Kimmerle  were  married  May  31  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Florence, 
Mass.  She  is  an  assistant  director  of  career 
development  at  Smith  College,  and  he  is  a 
freelance  photographer  and  manager  of  the 
Tripod  Camera  Shop. 

Dr.  John  Emmel  {'77  M.D.)  is  practicing 
family  medicine  in  Isle  of  Palms,  S.C.  He  re- 
cently completed  a  residency  in  family  medi- 
cine at  the  Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina m  Charleston. 

Thomas  N.  Forsythe  has  been  named  sen- 
ior accountant  at  the  Providence  office  of 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

Peter  Allen  Krumhansl  and  Ruth  Aubin 
Fowler  (Bucknell  '77)  were  married  Mav  24  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  they  are  living.  Peter, 
who  is  employed  by  Chevron  Geoscience  in 
Denver,  received  a  master's  degree  from 
Cornell  in  1980. 

ludith  Sanford  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant dean  of  academic  affairs  at  Pine  Manor 
College  and  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  higher 
educahon  administration  at  Boston  College. 

lanice  Wilson  Plante  is  a  research  associate 
with  the  Law  School  Admissions  Service  in 
Newtown,  Pa. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Polivy  and  Linda  Grossman 
Polivy  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Daniel  Jacob,  on  June  7  Ken  recently  com- 
pleted a  two-year  general  surgery  residency 
at  Hartford  Hospital  and  is  now  a  full-time 
emergency  room  physician  at  New  Britian 
(Conn.)  General  Hospital.  He  will  begin  an 
orthopedic  surgery  residency  at  Tufts-New 
England  Medical  Center  on  January  1 ,  1981 . 
Linda  recently  resigned  from  her  posiHon 
as  educational  consultant  in  the  division 
of  services  for  the  blind  for  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 

Michael  Robert  Sabot  and  Marjorie  Rita 
Siegel  (see  '77)  were  married  June  22  in  New- 
Bedford,  Mass.  He  is  an  attorney  and  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Oregon  Law 
School  in  Eugene. 
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in  June.  She  is  assistant  product  director  with 
McNeil  Consumer  Products  Co.  in  Fort 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  he  is  with  American 
Management  Systems  as  a  business  analyst. 

Nick  Bartot.  Dallas,  Texas,  graduated  last 
spring  from  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
with  a  master's  in  theology  with  honors.  He 
writes,  "I  am  presently  taking  a  year  off  to  in- 
crease proficiency  in  various  ministry  skills.  1 
plan  to  seek  a  position  as  a  director  of  Chris- 
tian education  in  a  church  in  approximately  a 
year." 

jean  Ericson  is  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Simpson,  Thatcher  and  Bartlett  in 
New  York  City. 

Marc  S.  Freed  and  Joanne  S.  Schneider 
were  married  July  6  in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  He 
is  a  systems  engineer  with  the  Detroit  Edison 
Division  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Joanne  is  studying  for  a 
master's  in  social  work  at  Wayne  State 
University. 

Dr.  Daniel].  Kataskowski,  Baltimore,  Md., 
who  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Dental  Medicine,  is  doing 
a  postgraduate  specialty  in  pediatric  den- 
tistry at  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
School  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Kennedy  Hos- 
pital for  Children  in  Baltimore. 

Stei'en  Nathan  Kaptansky  and  Laura  Shlaf- 
erman  were  married  June  8  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  She  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Louisville,  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  and  a  master  of  arts  in  Ju- 
daic studies  at  Baltimore  Hebrew  College. 

Mary  B.  Pietsch  is  the  new  director  of 
Historic  Landmarks,  Inc.,  in  York,  Maine. 
She  has  previously  worked  at  Strawbery 
Banke  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  the  Strong 
Museum  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Hope  Pittsbury  is  an  environmental  pro- 
tection specialist  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  Washington,  DC. 

Betsy  L.  Rotman  is  in  management  con- 
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program  evaluation  with  the  Fund  for  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  is  part  of  the  Fordl 
Foundation. 

^7£L       Tonda  Holwerda  Barrett  and  Antho 
/  \J       Barreff  (see '77)  and  their  son, 
Simon,  2,  are  living  in  Fulton,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Berman  and  Chauncey  Ed- 
ivard  Hazen  III  '73  were  married  June  8  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  New 
York. 

Andrew  Kenneth  Gabriel  and  Holly  Hoba 
were  married  last  July  in  Los  Angeles  and  ai 
living  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  She  is  a  staff 
accountant  at  Santa  Fe  Hospital,  and  he  is 
working  toward  a  Ph.D.  at  the  California  Im 
stitute  of  Technology,  where  he  is  employe 
at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

Constance  E.  Gardner  and  Gary  L.  Mur- 
doch were  married  in  the  summer  of  1979  i 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  are  living  in  Brockporl 
N.Y.,  where  they  own  a  sandwich  shop. 

Leslye  Goldman  and  Gary  Jay  Katz  (Per 
'72)  were  married  Dec.  22  in  East  Rockawayj 
N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  New  York  City,  whei 
she  is  a  financial  associate  with  Dun  and 
Bradsfreet  Corp.,  and  he  is  vice  president  oi 
Lisette  Handbags.  The  wedding  was  attend* 
ed  by  Leslie  Kivttz,  Susie  Gladstone  Schub,  and 
Barry  Schub. 

Laura  Ruth  Grant  and  Dr.  Franklin  Harri- 
son Zimmerman  ('80  M.D.)  were  married  Jum 
8  in  Scarsdale,  NY.  She  is  an  assistant  prod* 
uct  manager  with  the  Bali  DiWsion  of  the 
Hanes  Corp.  He  is  a  first-year  resident  in 
medicine  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  Yorl( 
City. 

M.  Robert  Gumer  and  Janet  Elizabeth 
Kerr  were  married  July  16  in  Los  Angeles  < 
are  living  in  New  York  Cit\'.  She  is  an  attor- 
ney with  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  he  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Baroviclc 
Konekev,  Braun,  Schwartz  &  Kay. 

Jonathan  M.  Horlick  has  received  his 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  in  Saskatoon. 
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Barharn  lean  Krensky  and  David  Alan 
apian  were  married  last  spring  in  Quincy, 
ass.,  and  are  living  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif, 
ley  are  both  graduates  of  the  UCLA  School 
Architecture. 

Marie Mainelli  Lmgkns  (A.M.)  is  an  Eng- 
.h  and  speech  teacher  at  Immaculate  Heart 
Mary  School  in  Baltimore. 

Robert  Patrick  MacLeod  and  Jennifer  Adams 
lireling  '79  were  married  June  28  in  New 
3rk  City,  where  thev  are  living. 

Gregory  H.  Pou'cll  and  Deborah  J. 
'oozley  were  married  May  17  in  Frederick, 
id.,  and  are  living  in  College  Park,  Md., 
here  he  is  a  graduate  student  in  clinical 
jychology  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
le  is  a  research  assistant  for  a  consulting 
rm  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Oregon/  M.  Rorke  is  a  general  manager  of 
le  Alexandria  Port  Packet  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Robert  S.  Sander,  an  electrical  engineer,  is 
ith  Aircraft  Radio  and  Control  in  Boonton, 

•)■ 

Kimberly  W.  Scala,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  writes 
lat  she  is  "alive,  very  well,  and  very,  very 
lellow  in  San  Jose.  I  have  been  working  as  a 
aok  editor  at  Anderson  World  Publications 
jublishers  of  Runner's  World  magazine), 
jmmuting  by  bicycle  twenty-six  miles  a 
,ay,  and  immensely  enjoying  my  decision 
of  to  attend  law  school." 

Dr.  Matthew  P.  Shapiro,  Worcester, 
ilass.,  graduated  from  Boston  University 
chool  of  Medicine  in  May  and  was  married 
lat  month  to  Margaret  Lavman,  a  1977 
Velleslev  College  graduate.  He  is  an  intern 
1  surgery  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
ledical  School  Hospitals  in  Worcester. 

Margaret  Supplee  Smith  (Ph.D.),  Boston, 
elped  originate  the  concept  for  the  exhibit, 
'lace  Over  Time,  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
jbilee  350,  Boston's  350th  birthday  party, 
he  served  as  a  consultant  during  the  con- 
=nt  development  of  the  exhibit. 

At  the  wedding  of  Valerie  Stevens  and 
)r.  Richard  D.  Kagen  in  May,  Cindy  Perry  was 
laid  of  honor.  Other  guests  included  Susan 
Ijidreu',  Susan  Einbinder,  Mark  Liebman  '78, 
■hug  Manning,  Tom  Martin,  and  feff  Trau- 
erman. 

Rebecca  L.  Wallin  writes  that  she  has 
itarted  her  second  year  at  the  Wharton 
chool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

T^      Anthony  Barrett  (A.M.)  and  Tonda 
'  I         Holiverda  Barrett  '76  and  their  son, 
imon,  2,  have  moved  to  Fulton,  Mo.,  where 
ony  is  an  assistant  professor  of  economics 
it  Westminster  College. 
i      Marjory  Spodick  Blumenthal,  a  policy  ana- 
/st,  is  with  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
lent  in  Washington,  D.C. 
I      Arthur  A.  Bert.  New  York  City,  reports 
hat  he  is  sharing  an  apartment  in  New  York 
'ity  with  Marc  Benton  '78.  Arthur  has  started 
is  last  year  of  medical  school  at  Mount  Sinai 
1  New  York  City,  and  was  recently  voted 
ito  the  national  medical  school  honor  so- 
letyAOA. 

Ann  E.  Borgeson  writes  that  "after  three 
'ears  of  careful  deliberation  and  lots  of  typ- 
ig  for  money"  she  has  entered  Syracuse 
'niversity  this  fall  with  the  hope  of  earning 
■  erM.S.  in  higher/postsecondary  education 
'""ithin  the  next  two  years.  "Am  enjoying 
■eing  back  in  an  academic  environment  and 
ack  in  the  counseling  business  as  a  resident 


advisor  in  an  undergraduate  dorm." 

Sarah  Cecil,  Rye,  N.Y.,  had  a  group  show 
of  her  paintings  at  the  Rye  Free  Reading 
Room  earlier  this  year. 

Thomas  G.  Cellupica  is  a  research  and  sta- 
tistical specialist  for  Union  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Patricia  Anne  Cole,  who  had  been  work- 
ing in  career  counseling  internships  at  Ford- 
ham  and  Columbia  Universities,  has  been 
named  residential  program  officer  at  Brown. 
She  will  be  responsible  for  overall  devel- 
opment, administration,  and  supervision  of 
the  residential  life  programs. 

David  Dorsey  is  a  software  engineer  at 
Abbott  Laboratories  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Nilene  R.  Evans  is  an  associate  with  the 
New  York  City  law  firm  of  Botein,  Hays, 
Sklar  &  Herzberg. 

Nds  C.  Finne  is  living  in  Seattle,  where 
he  is  with  the  architectural  firm  of  Fred 
BassetH  &  Co. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Puller  (M.D.)  opened  his 
practice  this  July  in  general  and  internal 
medicine  with  the  Belmont  Medical  Associ- 
ates in  Cambridge.  He  completed  his  intern- 
ship and  residency  in  internal  medicine  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Brighton. 

Stephen  S.  Gottlieb  and  Julie  D.  Deutsch 
(see  '79)  were  married  May  3  in  Chicago.  She 
writes,  "We  spent  the  next  three  fabulous 
months  traveling  and  living  in  Brazil,  where 
Steve  did  a  medical  clerkship."  In  Septem- 
ber, Julie  started  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  and  Steve,  who  began  his  medical 
training  at  Brown,  will  finish  medical  school 
there. 

Delancey  Kane  Hollos  and  Bruce  S.  Cook 
were  married  June  14  in  New  York  City, 
where  they  now  live.  The  bride  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  half-brother,  Paul  A.  Hollos 
'59.  Delancey  is  with  the  international  de- 
partment of  Bankers  Trust  Co. ,  and  Bruce  is 
with  the  World  Department  Corp.  of  Bankers 
Trust. 

Elizabeth  Cheek  Morgan  (A.M.)  and  Keith 
N.  Morgan  (see  '78),  Belmont,  Mass.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Julia  Tyler,  on 
April  8. 

Linda  A.  Moulton  has  moved  to  434  W. 
120th  St.,  Apt.  9-K,  New  York  City  10027, 
and  is  attending  Columbia  University  in  a 
two-year  master's  program  in  international 
affairs. 

Dr.  Mark  Musen  ('80  M.D.)  is  a  first-year 
resident  in  medicine  at  Stanford  University 
Hospital. 

Dr.  William  F.  Owen,  Jr. ,  one  of  fifty  mi- 
nority medical  school  graduates  to  win  the 
Kaiser/National  Medical  Foundation  Merit 
Graduation  Award,  has  been  appointed  a 
first-year  resident  in  internal  medicine  at  the 
Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston. 
He  received  his  M.D.  from  Tufts. 

Christy  Kennard  Polk  and  Frank  Van  Dyke 
Judson  were  married  June  28  in  Wayzata, 
Minn. 

Stephen  lory  Pomeranz  and  Penny  Ann 
Kereiakes  were  married  June  29  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  they  are  living.  Stephen  is 
in  his  last  year  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine. 

Barbara  Pook.  New  York  City,  completed 
herM.F.A.  in  technical  design  and  produc- 
tion management  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Drama  in  June,  and  is  publishing  her  thesis. 


working  as  a  freelance  theatre  technician  and 
consultant,  and  renovating  her  loft  in  New 
York  City. 

Robcrta-Lynne  Rosenthal  received  her  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School  last  spring.  She  was  comment 
editor  of  the  Lau<  Revieiv,  in  which  she  pub- 
lished an  article  on  constitutional  and  family 
law. 

Stewart  F.  Sexton,  a  computer  consultant, 
is  staff  assistant  in  technical  services  with  Ar- 
thur Andersen  &  Co.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Marjone  Rita  Siegel  and  Michael  Robert 
Sobol  (see  '73)  were  married  June  22  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Eugene, 
Oreg.  She  has  been  a  student  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

jane  E.  Spector  is  an  attorney/advisor 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  Washington,  D.C. 

Janice  Tatarka  is  a  third-year  law  student 
at  Suffolk  Law  School  in  Boston. 

Ens.  Stephen  B.  Taylor,  USN,  is  serving  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Dr.  Peter  Yu  ('80  M.D.)  is  a  first-year  resi- 
dent in  medicine  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
New  York  City. 

^Q        Destree  Branch  Caldwell  and  William 
I  yj       Frank  Armitage,  jr.  (see  '72),  were 
married  July  14,  1979,  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich. ,  and  are  living  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 
She  is  in  a  master's  degree  program  in  early 
American  culture  at  the  Winterthur  Museum 
in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mary  E.  Finnerty-Nachbar,  Lawrenceville, 
N.J.,  reports  that  her  daughter,  Mary  Cur- 
ran,  is  now  walking,  "but  she  prefers  to 
climb  on  the  furniture  and  drapes.  It's  hard 
to  believe  it's  only  a  year  since  she  was  a 
purple-faced  little  dot,  just  one  handful  to 
hold."  Mary  and  her  husband,  Robert  B. 
Nachbar  (see  '79),  recently  moved  from  Ros- 
lindale,  Mass.,  and  she  writes,  "The  housing 
situation  in  the  Princeton  area  is  terrible  and 
very  high-priced.  It  makes  BoS'  'n  !ook  like 
Daniel  Boone's  Kentucky." 

Igor  Frolow  (Ph.D.)  and  Pan  ek,  Taylor 
were  married  March  22  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  are  living  in  Sterling,  Va.  Igor  is  a 
consultant  in  mathematics  to  the  BDM  Corp. 
in  McLean,  Va.,  and  Pamela  is  a  social  stud- 
ies and  language  arts  teacher  at  Seneca  Ridge 
Middle  School  in  Sterling. 

Cathryn  A.  Gill  is  with  SSC  &  B  Adverfis- 
ing  in  New  York  Citv. 

Michael  /.  Hay  and  Suzanne  Helene  Prevot 
(see  '80)  were  married  July  5  in  Opelousas, 
La.,  and  are  living  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Michael  is  corporate  finance  officer  with 
Bank  of  America's  Energy  Division  in  Hous- 
ton, having  earned  his  M.B.  A.  degree  at 
Penn's  Wharton  School  in  May.  The  best 
man  at  the  wedding  was  Michael's  father, 
Robert  Hay  '49.  Others  attending  included 
Michael's  mother,  Mary  C.  Hodnett  Hay  '47, 
and  his  aunts,  Jane  Hodnett  '48  and  Barbara 
Hodnett  '52. 

Dean  Stafford  forgcnsen  and  Aileen  Har- 
low were  married  in  April  in  Leicester,  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  living.  He  is  a  research 
engineer  at  the  University  of  Leicester,  pur- 
suing his  Ph.D.  in  aeronautical  engineering, 
and  she  is  a  dental  assistant. 

Peter  A.  Kovacs  and  Ruth  Ann  Dunn 
(Auburn  '78)  were  married  July  5  in  Birming- 
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ham.  Ala.,  where  thev  are  living,  jaiiit-i 
MiT/tTs  was  an  usher  at  the  cerenion\'.  Peter 
is  a  reporter  tour  davs  a  week  and  Saturday 
night  city  editor  with  the  Birmiiighiini  Mlivs. 
Jamcf  Meucr>  was  an  usher  at  the  ceremony. 

Harru  T.  Ltwlcss.  ]r.  (Ph.D.)  is  a  research 
psychologist  at  General  Foods  Corp.  in  Tar- 
nlown.  N.V. 

Ric  Leech.  Washington,  D.C.,  graduated 
in  -August  from  the  Georgetown  University 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies  with  a  master's 
in  international  law.  He  is  working  in  the 
Reagan  campaign  and  attended  the  Republi- 
can Nahonal  Convention  in  Detroit  in  July- 
Amu  Ltston  is  an  editorial  assistant  with 
G,  cfc  C.  Merriam  Co.  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
publishers  of  the  Merriam-Webster  reference 
books.  Am\'  reports  that  there  are  four  other 
Brown  alumni  on  the  staff  at  Merriam. 

Keith  N.  Morgan  (Ph.D.)  and  Elizabeth 
CheekMorgan  ('77  A.M.),  Belmont,  Mass., 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  julia  Tyler, 
on  -April  8.  He  is  teaching  architectural  his- 
tory- and  directing  the  preservation  program 
at  Boston  University. 

Nathaniel  Dennis  Philbrick  and  Melissa 
Ann  Douthart  '79  were  married  Mav  10  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Dur- 
ham, N.C.,  where  he  is  the  James  E.  Duke 
Fellow  in  English  at  Duke  University. 

Ann  L.  Presti^nno  received  her  master's  of 
public  health  in  health  services  adminis- 
tration Mav  25  from  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine.  She  is  assistant  to  the  director  of 
operations  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Rich  Riddle  is  attending  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Dental  Medicine. 

Roosevelt  Robinson  is  a  distribution  plan- 
ning specialist  with  Cummins  Engine  Co.  in 
Columbus,  Ind. 

Esther  J.  Rohiick  and  David  B.  Nash  (Vas- 
sar  '77)  were  married  Sept.  7  in  Wvnnewood, 
Pa.  Attendants  included  Barbara  S.  Rolnick 
'83,  Adrienne Midler,  Andra  Barmash.  and 
Susan  Wed.  Also  present  at  the  wedding  were 
Elizabeth  Venditti,  Deborah  Sullivan,  julia  Gray, 
and  James  Sperber.  Essie  will  receive  her  M.D. 
from  Brown  and  David  his  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  June. 

Karen  M.  Seitz  and  Daniel  /.  Carter  were 
married  in  New  York  on  June  8.  Karen  is  the 
daughter  of  Virginia  Krause  Seitz  '50.  Dan  is 
the  son  of  William  L.  Carter  '39.  Elizabeth  A. 
Seitz  '82  was  maid  of  honor  and  Karl  E.  Kim 
'79  was  best  man.  Also  in  the  wedding  party 
were  John  A.  Cvarch  and  Dr.  Anthoni/  R.  Carter 
'72.  Attending  the  wedding  were  Thomas  A. 
Lemaire,  Laura  MacDonald  '80,  Dr.  Ford 
Ebner,  professor  of  neurosciences  at  Brown, 
and  Leslie  Smith  '80.  Karen  is  a  second-year 
law  student  at  Marquette  University,  and 
Dan  is  a  medical  student  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Wisconsin.  They  are  living  in 
Milwaukee. 

Eve  Simon,  Encino,  Calif.,  is  a  program 
director  with  the  American  Diabetes  Assn.  in 
southern  California. 

£//iof  F.  Steger,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  is  a  third- 
year  student  at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego  School  of  Medicine- 
Sarah  Stralton  has  been  appointed  public 
relations  and  alumni  officer  for  the  Brown 
Program  in  Medicine-  She  had  been  a  grants 
and  management  assistant  in  the  Univer- 
sity's Divi-sion  of  Biology  and  Medicine. 


7Q       ''"^^^  Williiim  Aland,  jr. ,  and  Barbara 
/  7       Helaine  Jacobs  (see  '80)  were  mar- 
ried in  June  in  New  Orleans  and  are  living  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  is  attending  the  Van- 
derbilt  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
Nashville. 

Deborah  Day  Browne  and  James  M. 
Walrath  were  married  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
are  living  in  Boston. 

Nancy  Calhoun  is  teaching  fourth  grade  at 
Jeffrey  School  in  Guilford,  Conn. 

Julie  D.  Deutsch  and  Stephen  S.  Gottlieb 
(see  '77)  were  married  May  3  in  Chicago.  She 
writes,  "We  spent  the  next  three  fabulous 
months  traveling  and  living  in  Brazil,  where 
Steve  did  a  medical  clerkship."  In  Septem- 
ber, Julie  enrolled  at  Johns  fTopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. ,  and  Steve,  who  began  his  medical 
training  at  Brown,  will  finish  medical  school 
there. 

Melissa  Ann  Douthart  and  Nathaniel 
Dennis  Philbrick  (see  '78)  were  married  May 
10  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in 
Durham,  N.C. 

Jeffrey  E.  Elliott  is  a  quality  control  super- 
visor at  the  U.S.  Steel  Fairless  Works  in  Fair- 
less  Hills,  Pa.. 

fohn  Go/f  was  a  researcher  for  Place  Over 
Time,  a  permanent  exhibition  of  Jubilee  350, 
Boston's  350th  birthday  partv. 

Julie  Ann  Iselin,  Arlington,  Va.,  writes 
that  she  worked  for  six  months  at  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Metropolitan  Washington 
until,  "although  the  cause  is  dear  to  my 
heart,  1  realized  that  my  salary  did  not  pay 
the  rent."  Since  March  she  has  been  working 
at  Roy  Littlejohn  Associates,  a  minority  man- 
agement consulting  firm  in  Washington. 

Susan  Jaworowski  is  a  first-year  law  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis. 
She  invites  her  frieniis  to  write  to  her  at  Ivy 
Towne,  801 J  St.,  Davis  95616. 

Brian  T.  Lamb  (M.A.T.)  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national School  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
teaching  in  the  departments  of  English  and 
humanities. 

Steven  Mairella  and  Kathleen  Ann 
Kerestes  were  married  Dec.  1  in  Nutlev,  N.J. 
Eric  Henry  was  an  usher.  Also  attending  the 
wedding  were  Alice  Wheehvright,  John  Green- 
field. Lorelei  Games,  Bruce  Todesco,  Beth  Broum, 
Mark  Travis,  Juan  Honiero  Hinojosa,  Jose  Hmo- 
josa  '80,  and  Javier  Riojas.  Steve  is  attending 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  and 
Kathy,  a  graduate  of  Boston  University,  is  a 
registered  physical  therapist. 

Susan  E.  Mann  and  James  David  Sweeney 
were  married  June  28  in  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Cleveland.  She  is  a 
first-year  medical  student  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  he  is  a  doctoral  can- 
didate in  biomedical  engineering  at  Case 
Western  Reserve. 

Anthony  R.  Mingrone  (A.M.)  and  Donna 
L.  Ryffel  were  married  June  28  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  and  are  living  in  Vernon,  Conn.  He 
teaches  English  at  Coventry  (Conn.)  High 
School.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  is  a  customer  relations  rep- 
resentative for  the  Union  Trust  Co.  in  Nor- 
walk.  Conn. 

Robert  B.  Nachbar  (Ph.D.)  is  a  post- 
doctoral researcher  at  Princeton  University  in 
the  chemistry  department.  He  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Einnerty-Nachbar  (see  '78),  have  a  daugh- 


ter, Mary  Curran,  and  are  living  in  Law- 
renceville,  N.J. 

Herman  C.  Pitts  III  and  Anne  Jennesse 
Pursley  were  married  Julv  26  in  Riverside, 
Conn.,  and  are  residing  in  Providence.  Her- 
man is  employed  in  the  trust  department  of 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Nahonal  Barvk. 

Anthony  Ritaccio  is  attending  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Medical  College.  He  is  conhnuing  to 
develop  his  talents  in  post-neo-impression- 
ishc  electronic  sculpture.  Devotees  are 
encouraged  to  contact  him  at  Albany  Medic 
College. 

Edward  M.  Scheinerman  and  Amy  Ross 
were  married  Aug.  10  in  Norwalk,  Conn., 
and  are  living  in  Old  Bethpage,  N.Y.  Susan 
Porter  was  an  attendant.  Edward  is  a  gradu 
ate  student  in  mathematics  at  Princeton,  an 
Amy  is  attending  Hebrew  Union  College. 

Karen  Olcott  Senft  is  a  production  assist- 
ant at  ABC  Sports  in  New  York  City. 

Jennifer  Adams  Shirelmg  and  Robert 
Patrick  MacLeod  '76  were  married  June  28  in 
New  York  City,  where  they  are  living. 

Deena  J.  Shoshkes,  Somerville,  Mass.,  is 
the  new  assistant  editor  of  the  Acton  Minute 
Man  in  West  Acton,  Mass.  She  worked  for 
several  other  newspapers  before  joining  thi 
Minute-Man. 

Bruce  Todesco  and  Elizabeth  Broum  were 
married  Aug.  9  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  art 
living  in  New  York  Citv,  where  Elizabeth  is 
permissions  assistant  with  John  Wiley  Brot 
ers  Publishing.  She  will  finish  her  work  for 
herA.B.  next  year.  Bruce  has  been  workinjj 
as  a  litigation  paralegal  with  the  law  firm  Oi 
Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher,  and  Flom 
since  graduating  from  Brown. 

Marion  Cornelia  Wegner  and  Edward 
Charles  Schloemer  were  married  April  12  ii 
Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  New 
Haven,  where  he  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
nuclear  physics  at  Yale. 

A.  Wayne  Williams  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  the  New  Jersey  Medical  School  of 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistn'  in 
Newark. 


Q  O       Hubert  Allen,  ]r. ,  is  working  as  an 
Ovl       ecologist  for  Arizona  State  Unive 

sity  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Joseph  Anastasio  and  Rebecca  Beth  Lovelai 
were  married  June  8  in  Manning  Chapel  an 
are  living  in  Providence.  Joseph  is  in  the  fiv 
year  master's  program  at  Brown  in  mechan 
cal  engineering. 

Dai'id  B.  Arktn  is  attending  Emory  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

Sybdla  Beckmann.  Adalusia,  Pa.,  is  a 
graduate  student  in  mathematics  at  the  Uni 
versify  of  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  M.  Benjamin.  Philadelphia,  is  a 
sales  representative  with  American  Dietary 
Products  in  Edison,  N.J. 

Jason  Berstein  is  attending  St.  George's 
University  School  of  Medicine  in  Grenada, 
West  Indies. 

Kcnnetli  Bodziak,  Providence  ,  is  a  gradt 
ate  student  at  Brown. 

Cassandra  Burrell  is  attending  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  in  New  Yorl 
City. 

Frank  D.  Burt  is  attending  the  Universil 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

Daniel  j.  Carter  and  Karen  -\I.  Scif:  '78 
were  married  June  8  in  New  York  and  are  I 
ing  in  Milwaukee,  where  she  is  a  second- 
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\  jr  law  student  at  Marquette  University, 
id  he  is  a  medical  student  at  the  Medical 
( liege  of  Wisconsin.  Karen  is  the  daughter 
iVirginia  Krause  Seitz  '50.  Dan  is  the  son  of 
1  lliam  L.  Carter  '39.  Elizabeth  A.  Seitz  '82  was 
iiiid  of  honor,  and  Karl  E.  Kim  '79  was  best 
lin.  Attending  the  wedding  were  Thomas  A. 
lnaire'78,  Laura  MacDonald ,  Dr.  Ford 
Iner,  professor  of  neurosciences  at  Brown, 
id  Leflte  Smith. 

Stacy  Cheriff.  Harrison,  N.Y.,  is  a  sales 
uresentative  with  Prentice-Hall  in  New 
'rkCity. 

Teresa  L.  Cheeks,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  is  a 
iiterials  engineer  with  General  Electric 
1  search  and  Development  in  Schenectady, 
nere  she  also  is  attending  Rensselaer  Poly- 
Ichnic  Institute. 

Kenneth  D.  Colnirn  and  Cynthia  Ann  Lien 
'?re  married  June  27  in  Wallingford,  Conn., 
,d  are  living  in  New  York  City.  Kenneth  is 
i  ending  Columbia  College  of  Physicians 
;d  Surgeons,  and  Cynthia  is  conducting 
search  for  one  year  at  Columbia  in  prepara- 
■in  for  medical  school. 
•    Dr.  David  Wayne  Chen  (M.D.jand  Dr. 
■  Ada  Gina  Aska  (M.D.)  were  married  on  June 
atWheaton  College  and  are  living  in  Ros- 
dale,  Mass.  They  are  both  interns  in  inter- 
,1  medicine  at  the  Faulkner  Hospital  in 
.■  Iiston. 
I    Tracy  Corioin,  Providence,  is  working  at 
dustrial  National  Bank. 

John  Drisko  is  teaching  high  school  his- 
r\'  and  social  studies  in  Summit,  N.J. 

lohn  A.  Eklund  is  attending  Georgetown 
1  hiversity  Law  School  in  Washington,  D.C. 

]ohn  N.  Eisner  is  a  marketing  trainee  with 
pneral  Electric  in  Houston. 
:      Stephen  B.  Erban  is  attending  the  Univer- 
fy  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School. 
I     Kristin  L.  Faust,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  a  mas- 
ir's  degree  candidate  at  Carnegie  Mellon's 
.  ihool  of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs. 

Thomas  E.  Ferguson  is  attending  the 
arvard  University  Kennedy  School  of 
jvernment. 

William  C.  Fox  111,  Park  Ridge,  III.,  is 
tending  De  Paul  University  Law  School  in 
iiicago. 

Maura  R.  Grossman,  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  is 
Itending  the  graduate  program  in  clinical 
j;ychology  at  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Psy- 
kological  Studies  of  Adelphi  University  in 
krdenCity,  N.Y. 

I     Barbara  Helame  Jacobs  and  jack  William 
and,  jr.  (see  '79)  were  married  in  June  in 
ew  Orleans  and  are  living  in  Nashville, 
?nn.  She  is  a  computer  programmer  with 
E  (ational  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Dr.  Kenneth  ].  Morrissey.  Jr.  (M.D.)  and 
yrto  Mioni  were  married  June  8  in  Crans- 
'  In,  R.I.,  where  they  are  living.  They  are 
oth  graduates  of  Providence  College.  He  is 
■esident  in  surgerv  at  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 

She  is  a  special  education  teacher  at  the 
r.  Zambarano  Memorial  Hospital. 

Suzanne  Helene  Prevot  and  Michael  j.  Hay 
se  78)  were  married  July  5  in  Opelousas, 
1.,  and  are  living  in  Houston,  Texas, 
izanne  is  attending  the  University  of 
ouston  School  of  Law. 

Angus  A.  Rockett,  Champaign,  III.,  is  a 
'  search  assistant  and  a  graduate  student  at 
e  University  of  Illinois. 

Man/  Walsh  Smith  (Ph.D.)  is  a  research 
isociate  in  biophysics  at  the  Boston  Univer- 


sity School  of  Medicine. 

Dim  E.  Wineberg,  Providence,  is  a 
research  and  administrative  assistant  at 
Memorial  Hospital  Family  Care  Center  in 
Pawtucket. 


DEATHS 

written  by  Jay  Barry 

Oscar  Anthony  Brown  '15,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
proprietor  of  Guest  Clubs,  Inc.,  in  the  North- 
east and  for  many  years  the  eastern  field 
manager  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 
Sept.  13.  Mr.  Brown  had  also  worked  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  Providence  journal  and  Hartford 
Courant  and  was  advertising  sales  manager 
of  the  David  Lawrence  Co.,  an  advertising 
affiliate  of  the  United  States  Daily.  He  was  the 
director  and  a  producer  of  the  1934  produc- 
tion of  Tobacco  Road,  which  played  the  48th 
Street  Theater  in  New  York  Citv.  Kappa 
Sigma.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Margaret, 
York  BIdg.,  Apt.  8B,  2440  Sedgwick  Ave., 
Bronx  10468.  A  brother  was  the  late  Hoxoard 
E.  Broivn  '04,  and  a  son  was  the  late  Oscar  C. 
Brown  '50. 

M.  Drusilla  Flather  Riley  '17,  Hudson 
Heights,  Quebec,  Canada,  former  president 
of  the  Women's  Branch  of  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  Dec.  11, 
1978.  Mrs.  Riley  received  her  Ph.D.  in  biolo- 
gy from  Bryn  Mawr  in  1922  and  studied  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Montreal  YMCA  and  was  president  of 
the  Hudson  Heights  Library.  During  World 
War  II,  Mrs.  Riley  was  an  assistant  in  motion 
sickness  research  at  the  Montreal  Neurologi- 
cal Institute.  Survivors  include  a  daughter, 
Drusilla,  P.O.  Box  131,  Hudson  Heights, 
Quebec. 

James  Chester  Scott  '19,  Westport  Point, 
Mass. ,  sales  manager  of  the  Providence  of- 
fice of  American  Enka  Corp.  for  thirty-one 
years  and  of  the  U.S.  Northern  Yarn  Sales 
Division  of  Hale  Mfg.  Co.  of  Putnam,  Conn., 
from  1961  to  1972;  Aug.  31.  "Chet"  Scott  was 
an  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  World 
War  i,  later  serving  as  judge  advocate  of  the 
Providence  Marine  Corps  League  and  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Veterans  Council.  He  was 
senior  class  marshal  and  in  recent  years  was 
active  in  the  Westport  Historical  Society. 
Theta  Delta  Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Flora,  1962  Main  Rd.,  Westport  Point  02791; 
and  a  daughter,  Valerie. 

George  Toivnsend  Welch  '19,  Vergennes, 
Vt. ,  treasurer  emeritus  of  Vassar  College  and 
a  financial  officer  of  the  college  for  twenty- 
nine  years;  Aug.  2.  Mr.  Welch  earned  his 
Sc.B.  from  MIT  in  1921,  served  as  assistant 
registrar  and  cost  accountant  at  that  college 
for  more  than  a  decade,  and  then  became  as- 
sistant comptroller  at  Vassar  in  1934.  Sigma 
Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irene,  RF.D. 
#3,  Vergennes  05491;  a  daughter,  Mildred; 
and  sons  Stephen  and  Edgar. 


William  Frank  Nezvlin  '25,  Big  Pine  Key, 
Fla.,  recreation  director  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1967  and  the  man 
recognized  as  being  the  father  of  inter- 
scholastic  track  and  swimming  in  Delaware; 
Aug.  9.  Mr.  Newlin  was  inducted  into  the 
Delaware  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in  1977.  Last 
year  he  was  honored  when  the  renovated 
six-lane  track  at  Baynard  Stadium  in  Wil- 
mington was  named  "The  W.  Frank  Newlin 
Memorial  Track."  In  the  years  immediately 
after  World  War  II,  Mr.  Newlin  established 
local  and  state  high  school  championships  in 
both  track  and  swimming.  He  was  state  soft- 
ball  commissioner  in  1957  and  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Delaware  State  Physical 
Education  Society.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survi- 
vors include  two  daughters.  Sue  Anne  Boyle 
and  Jane  Hannum,  with  whom  he  lived  at 
Box  196-B,  Big  Pine  Key  33043. 

Owen  Philip  Reid  '27,  Providence,  a  Prov- 
idence attorney  for  forty-seven  years;  Aug. 
24.  The  1930  graduate  of  Columbia  Law 
School  was  for  many  years  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Graham,  Reid,  Ewing  &  Staple- 
ton,  which,  in  1970,  merged  with  Tillinghast, 
Collins  &  Tanner  to  form  the  present  law 
firm  of  Tillinghast,  Collins  &  Graham.  At  one 
hme,  Mr.  Reid  served  as  chairman  of  the  East 
Providence  Republican  Town  Committee. 
Sigma  Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cath- 
erine, 60  Broadway,  Providence  02903;  sons 
Owen,  Jr.,  and  John;  and  a  daughter, 
Eleanor. 

Bernard  "Beryl"  Segal  '27,  Providence, 
chief  pharmacist  at  Miriam  Hospital  in  Provi- 
dence for  twenty-six  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1970;  Sept.  7.  Mr.  Segal,  who  held  a 
Sc.M.  from  the  University  of  Rochester,  was 
the  author  of  many  stories  and  plays  for  chil- 
dren, written  in  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  and  Eng- 
lish. He  wrote  a  textbook  for  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  a  column 
for  the  Rhode  Island  jezvish  Herald  entitled 
"One  Man's  Opinion,"  and  a  column  for  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  entitled  "Your 
Medicine  Chest."  He  did  extensive  research 
and  wrihng  for  the  Rhode  Island  Jewish  His- 
torical Society,  of  which  he  was  a  founding 
member.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irene, 
94  OverhUl  Rd. ,  Providence  02906;  and 
daughters  Annette  and  Geraldine. 

Dr.  William  Panfilo  D'Ugo  '28,  Provi- 
dence, a  practicing  physician  in  Providence 
since  1935;  Sept.  13.  Dr.  D'Ugo  was  a  1932 
graduate  of  Boston  University  Medical 
School.  Survivors  include  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Camille  Pitocco,  of  Houston,  Texas,  and 
Mrs.  Angela  DeCesaris,  of  Exeter,  R.I. 

Donald  Gardner  '32,  Rumford,  R.I.,  for- 
mer owner  of  the  Sidney  Higgins  Co.  of 
Providence  and  a  former  partner  in  that  city's 
Gardner  Building,  which  was  built  bv  his  fa- 
ther in  the  early  1900s;  July  21.  Mr.  Gardner 
owned  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  tov 
soldiers  in  the  country,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
boyhood  hobby.  He  was  a  former  member  of 
the  national  and  state  Historical  and  Audu- 
bon Societies.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Phyllis,  19  Reservoir  Ave.,  Rumford  02916;  a 
son,  Donald,  Jr.  '51;  and  a  daughter.  Sherry. 
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Dr.  Manuel  Malcolm  Pearson  '32.  Merion 
Station,  Pa.,  senior  attending  psvchiatrist  at 
the  Institute  ot  PennsvKania  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia  and  professor  of  clinical  psv- 
chiatr\'  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine:  Aug.  13.  Dr.  Pearson  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  from  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1936.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Psychiatric  Society,  and  in  1975 
he  presented  the  Philadelphia  County  Medi- 
cal Society's  annual  DaCosta  Oration.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  served  as  a  Naval  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  psychiatry'.  Pi  Lambda 
Phi.  Sur\ivors  include  his  wife,  Roslvn,  267 
Meeting  House  Ln,,  Merion  Station  19066; 
and  sons  David  and  Laurence, 

Ircing  Sciul  Canner  '35,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.,  recently  retired  from  the  Boston  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Massachusetts  Welfare 
Department:  Aug.  22.  Mr.  Canner  attended 
Har\'ard  Business  School  and  was  for  many 
years  advertising  manager  of  Hub  Distribu- 
tors, Inc.,  of  Boston.  He  was  a  founder  and 
the  first  editor  of  Escort,  a  monthly  magazine 
published  in  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s, 
pro\iding  a  review  of  collegiate  activities  in 
the  Boston  area.  He  served  as  an  Army  ser- 
geant during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Canner,  who 
was  an  accomplished  jazz  pianist,  was  class 
chairman  during  the  University's  Housing 
and  Development  Fund  of  the  1940s.  Pi 
Lambda  Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Es- 
telle,  29  Reser\'oir  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill  02167; 
a  daughter,  Suzanne;  a  son,  Lawrence;  and  a 
brother,  Leonard  Canner  '40. 

Charles  Henry  Mullen  '39,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  personnel  director  of  New  England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1974;  Aug.  27.  Mr.  Mullen  was  a  doc- 
toral candidate  at  Brown  in  1976  and  also 
studied  at  Christ  College  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  He  was  an 
Armv  major  during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Mul- 
len was  active  in  the  affairs  of  several  Brown 
Clubs  and  was  involved  in  the  University's 
fund-raising  efforts.  Survivors  include  his 
son,  Charles  P.  Midlen  '75,  2212  Harbor  View 
Dr.,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.  06067;  and  daughters 
Martha  Bailie,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Caro- 
lyn Arey,  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  Anne  Lane, 
of  Rockland,  Mass. 

Mary  Farley  Smith  '43,  Claymont,  Del., 
clerk  supervisor  at  Physical  Measurement, 
Inc.,  of  Wilmington  for  the  past  twenty 
years;  Aug.  6.  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  an  assist- 
ant class  agent  for  the  Brown  Fund  and  was 
active  in  her  area  during  the  Program  for  the 
70s.  Survivors  include  her  husband,  Albert, 
908  Providence  Rd.,  Claymont  19703;  a 
daughter,  Mary  Anne;  and  a  son,  James. 

Jane  Stark  Schwartz  '44,  Great  Neck, 
N.Y.,  a  former  research  associate  with  the 
Associated  Press  and  Life  magazine;  April  1. 
In  recent  years,  Mrs.  Schwartz  had  done  vol- 
unteer work  for  the  North  Shore  University 
Hospital.  Survivors  include  her  husband.  Dr. 
Eugene  Schwartz,  18  Shore  Cliff  Shore,  Great 
Neck  11023;  a  son,  Douglas;  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth;  and  a  niece,  Susan  Smith  Beren- 
zweig  '72 

Donald  John  Dunn  '46,  Greenville,  R.I.,  a 
mechanical  engineer  for  Fram  Corp.  of  East 


Providence  for  fifteen  years;  Aug.  20.  Mr. 
Dunn  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Marv,  16  Orchard  Ave.,  Greenville 
02828;  sons  John,  Thomas,  and  Paul;  and  a 
daughter,  Mary. 

Arthur  ]oseph  Horrigan  '47,  Daphne,  Ala., 
special  counsel  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization for  twenty-five  years  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement in  1975;  July  23.  Mr.  Horrigan 
served  with  the  65th  Infantry  in  the  Rhine- 
land  during  World  War  II.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Mary  Beth,  570  Stuart  St.,  Daphne 
36526;  and  a  step-daughter,  Patricia. 

Thomas  Joseph  Hill  Peirce.  jr.  '49,  East 
Greenwich,  R.I.,  manager  of  facilities  engi- 
neering of  ITT  Grinnell  for  twentv-five  years; 
Aug.  11.  During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Peirce 
served  for  thirty-one  months  with  the  Army 
in  the  European  Theater.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Helene,  193  Grand  View  Rd.,  East 
Greenwich  02818;  a  son,  Thomas;  and  a  sis- 
ter, Mildred  G.  Peirce  '35. 

/.  Gilbert  Parker  '52,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  cost 
accountant  for  General  Electric  Co.  before  ill- 
ness forced  his  retirement  in  1968;  April  25. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Charlene,  Rt.  #2, 
Box  560,  Hard  wick,  Vt.  05843. 

Kenneth  Martin  Hapipy  '72  A.M.,  Provi- 
dence, a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  economics  at 
Brown  who  was  completing  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, and  a  former  teaching  assistant  at 
the  University;  Aug.  15,  when  he  was  shot  to 
death  in  his  apartment.  Mr.  Happy  was  a 
1970  graduate  of  Michigan  State  University- 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Susan  '72  M.A.T., 
22  Arch  St.,  Providence  02907;  and  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Happy,  1922  Ingle- 
side  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51104. 

Daniel  L.  Nickoll  '82,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.; 
during  the  summer.  Mr.  Nickoil  worked  at 
WBRU-AM  during  his  freshman  year.  Survi- 
vors include  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Nickoll,  821  North  Whittier  Dr.,  Beveriy 
Hills  90210. 

Kevin  James  Kehoe  '83,  Chicago,  111.,  a 
starter  on  the  1979  freshman  football  team;  in 
August,  when  the  truck  carrying  Kehoe  and 
other  members  of  a  summer-job  construction 
crew  overturned  after  swerving  sharply  to 
avoid  hitting  a  motorcycle.  Mr.  Kehoe  was 
All-State  while  playing  for  St.  Rita's  High  of 
Chicago,  a  team  which  won  the  state  title 
and  was  ranked  third  in  the  nation.  Survi- 
vors include  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  Kehoe,  6430  South  Keller  St.,  Chicago 
60629. 


SPORTS 

continued 

has  been  almost  flawless,  both  in  his 
passing  and  in  his  reading  of  the  defer 
sive  keys  while  running  the  three-way 
veer  option,  which  is  the  heart  of  An- 
derson's offense. 

Then  there  is  Rick  Villella,  a  6'1", 
205-pound  halfback  from  Canton,  Ohi 
—  good  football  country.  After  a  fine 
sophomore  season,  Villella  spent  muc 
of  the  1979  season  on  the  injured  list. 

He  reverted  to  1978  form  against 
Penn,  rushing  twenty-seven  times  for 
193  yards.  In  the  forty-three  years  sine 
the  NCAA  began  keeping  official  stati 
tics,  only  two  Brown  backs  have  ever 
gained  more  yards  rushing  in  one 
game:  Bob  Margarita  (233  against  Co- 
lumbia in  1942)  and  Steve  Wormith  (2. 
in  the  Colgate  game  of  1968).  Villella 
also  broke  the  Brown  career  rushing  r 
cord  of  1,555  yards,  set  by  Paul  Cho- 
quette  between  1957-59. 

In  the  32-25  romp  at  Ithaca,  fullbc 
Steve  Curtin,  a  6'2",  220-pound  powe- 
runner,  rushed  for  187  yards,  which 
puts  him  in  fourth  place  on  the  ali-tiir 
single-game  list. 

"It's  nice  to  move  the  ball  up  and] 
down  the  field,  and  I  have  nothing 
against  all  these  statistics,  but  I  would 
be  much  happier  if  we  had  a  defense  I 
match  our  offense,"  Anderson  com- 
mented. "I'm  just  afraid  that  some  te£ 
will  do  a  heck  of  a  job  defensing  us  or 
that  we  may  simply  have  an  off-day. 
That's  when  you  have  to  call  on  your 
defense.  I'd  sure  hate  to  lose  the  Ivy 
title  because  somebody  outscored  us 
41  some  afternoon." 

WOMEN'S  TENNIS: 

A  freshman 

leads  the  way  ,j 

Quietly  and  very  much  behind  th 
scenes.  Coach  Bill  CuUen  has  been  \m 
ing  quite  a  success  story  with  the 
women's  tennis  team.  Taking  a  sport 
that  has  had  more  than  its  share  of 
problems  in  the  past,  CuUen  has  pro- 
duced teams  that  have  won  the  state 
championship  two  years  running  aiu 
have  posted  back-to-back  5-1  and  6- 1 
seasons. 

An  exceptionally  successful  tenr 
coach  and  a  nationally  ranked  squa^r 
player.  Bill  Cullen  was  appointed  ho.i.    i 
coach  of  men's  tennis  in  August  1978 
and  of  the  women's  team  a  year  later 
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(,  addition  to  his  coaching  duties,  he 
s  ves  as  assistant  director  of  athletics  at 
Eiwn  and  as  liaison  between  the  ath- 
li  c  department  and  the  academic 
dins.) 

During  his  eight  years  as  head 
tiinis  coach  at  Swarthmore,  Cullen 
cnpiled  a  98-25  record  and  went  all 
e  ht  years  without  losing  a  match  in 
rddle  Atlantic  competition. 

Last  fall,  Cullen's  women's  team 
hi  a  5-1  record,  won  the  Rhode  Island 
t.irnament,  and  finished  fifth  in  the 
Iw  Englands.  All  but  one  of  his 
srters  returned  this  fall,  including 
f.ncy  Nyquist,  the  number-one  player 
f  the  Bruins  since  her  arrival  four 
jars  ago.  One  of  the  big  stories  of  the 
f  1  season  was  the  fierce  battle  Nyquist 
\  ged  with  freshman  Ellie  Freeman  for 
tit  number-one  spot.  The  two  women 
fight  it  out  during  the  fall  drills,  and  it 
^.sn't  until  just  before  the  opener  that 
(lien  selected  Freeman  as  his  number 
te. 

"The  competition  between  them 
\is  intense,"  Cullen  says,  "but  at  the 
STie  time  it  was  friendly.  They  handled 
ij/ery  well.  Obviously,  we  are  a  strong- 
(team  this  year  with  a  freshman  taking 
cer  at  number  one  and  moving  every- 
(e  else  down  one  notch." 

The  rivalry  between  Nyquist  and 
leeman  continued  on  the  court  when 
t2y  met  head-on  in  the  finals  of  the 
liode  Island  singles  championship. 
i;ain.  Freeman  prevailed,  winning  6-2, 
(),  and  6-4. 

"It's  not  easy  to  complain  about  a  6- 
ecord,"  Cullen  says.  "The  facts,  how- 
(er,  are  that  we  would  have  been 
songer  this  fall  if  we  had  not  lost  Kate 
IcCall,  who  decided  that  she  wanted 
I  give  volleyball  a  try.  As  a  freshman  a 
;  ar  ago  on  our  tennis  team,  she  was  a 
mner-up  in  the  New  England  doubles 
<  d  played  in  our  number-three  spot, 
lie  will  definitely  help  us  this  spring." 

Cullen's  winning  touch  continued 
'  th  the  men's  tennis  team,  which  does 
lit  play  an  official  fall  schedule.  How- 
ler,  in  the  EC  AC  Division  One  tourna- 
lent  held  at  Princeton,  the  men  fin- 
iied  sixth  in  an  exceptionally  strong 
I, Id  of  twelve,  beating  out  William  and 
lary  as  well  as  such  Ivy  teams  as  Penn 
iid  Columbia.  /.6. 


Scoreboard 


(September  10  to  October  19) 

Football  (4-2) 

Yale45,  Brown  17 
Bucknell  28,  Brown  20 
Brown  28,  Princeton  11 
Brown  42,  Penn  22 
Brown  32,  Cornell  25 
Brown  21,  Holy  Cross  3 

Freshman  Football  (2-0) 

Brown  24,  Yale  16 
Brown  59,  Naval  Prep  7 

Men's  Soccer  (3-5-2) 

Brown  5,  Stanford  4 
Boston  University  4,  Brown  3 
Brown  1,  Yale  0  ' 
Rhode  Island  6,  Brown  1 
Brown  1,  Duke  1 
Brown  1,  Princeton  1 
Penn  2,  Brown  1 
Brown  3,  Springfield  0 
Cornell  1,  Brown  0 
Boston  College  3,  Brown  2 

Women's  Soccer  (8-3) 

Plymouth  State  3,  Brown  1 
Brown  4,  Yale  1 
Brown  3,  New  Hampshire  2 
Brown  5,  Cortland/SUNY  2 
Brown  4,  Massachusetts  3 
Princeton  2,  Brown  0 
Harvard  2,  Brown  1 
Brown  2,  Vermont  1 
Brown  4,  Bowdoin  0 
Brown  1,  Tufts  0 
Brown  4,  Dartmouth  1 

Water  Polo  (10-4) 

Brown  13,  Washington  &  Lee  5 
Bucknell  6,  Brown  5 
Fordham  9,  Brown  8 
UCLA  21,  Brown  0 
Brown  14,  Army  6 
Brown  16,  Fordham  10 
Brown  19,  Notre  Dame  10 
Brown  18,  Iowa  State  9 
Brown  15,  Southern  Illinois  5 
Loyola  of  Chicago  8,  Brown  6 
Brown  10,  Yale  8 
Brown  25,  Princeton  6 
Brown  9,  Harvard  4 
Brown  12,  MIT  6 

Men's  Cross  Country  (5-4) 

Yale  22,  Brown  39 
Brown  26,  Springfield  30 
Brown  15,  Boston  State  46 
Brown  26,  Brandeis  29 
Brown  17,  Holy  Cross  38 
Harvard  25,  Brown  36 
Providence  20,  Brown  45 
Brown  45,  Rhode  Island  55 
Dartmouth  16,  Brown  45 

Women's  Cross  Country  (3-8) 
Yale  20,  Brown  35 
Rhode  Island  51,  Brown  72 
New  Hampshire  42,  Brown  72 
Brown  72,  Connecticut  90 
Brown  72,  St.  John's  127 
Brown  72,  Coast  Guard  173 


Connecticut  28,  Brown  30 
Harvard  24,  Brown  35 
Dartmouth  27,  Brown  32 
New  Hampshire  27,  Brown  31 
Dartmouth  27,  Brown  32 

3rd  RIAW 

5th  Ivies 

Women's  Tennis  (6-1) 

Brown  9,  New  Hampshire  0 
Brown  8,  Smith  1 
Brown  7,  Connecticut  2 
Brown  9,  Trinity  0 
Brown  5,  Boston  College  2 
Boston  University  7,  Brown  2 
Brown  9,  Providence  0 

1st  in  Rhode  Islands 

6th  in  New  Englands 

Field  Hockey  (1-7-2) 

Yale  2,  Brown  0 

Smith  2,  Brown  1 

Brown  3,  Bentley  0 

New  Hampshire  7,  Brown  0 

Princeton  3,  Brown  0 

Trinity  3,  Brown  1 

Penn  2,  Brown  0 

Rhode  Island  3,  Brown  1 

Brown  1,  Cornell  1 

Brown  1,  Harvard  1 

Volleyball  (15-8) 

Massachusetts  2,  Brown  1 

Brown  2,  Bridgeport  0 

Brown  2,  Bridgeport  0 

Brown  2,  Central  Connecticut  0 

Southern  Connecticut  2,  Brown  0 

Colgate  2,  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  Connecticut  College  1 

Brown  2,  Harvard  1 

Wellesley  2,  Brown  1 

Connecticut  2,  Brown  1 

Brown  3,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  1 

Brown  3,  Bryant  1 

Brown  2,  New  Hampshire  0 

Brown  2,  Tufts  0 

Brown  2,  Maine  0 

Brown  2,  Barnard  0 

Brown  2,  Barnard  1 

Brown  2,  Boston  University  1 

Providence  2,  Brown  0 

Smith  3,  Brown  0 

Brown  2,  Northeastern  0 

Brown  3,  Barrington  0 

Rhode  Island  College  2,  Brown  1 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  CLASS  OFFICERS: 
A  happy  blend  of  the  young  and  the  ok 


By  Jay  Barry 


Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


Seventv-eight  years  ago  this  fall 
{October  29,  to  be  exact),  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly  Co.  gave 
a  la\-ish  dinner  at  the  University  Club 
for  the  secretaries  of  the  classes  from 
1857  to  1902.  It  should  quickly  be  stated 
for  the  record  that  this  dinner  did  not 
represent  a  reckless  expenditure  of 
funds  bv  the  BAM,  which  then,  as  now, 
had  much  to  be  frugal  about. 

The  meeting  had  a  purpose.  In  fact, 
it  had  two  purposes.  First,  the  editors  of 
the  magazine,  Henry  R.  Palmer  '90  and 
Joseph  N.  Ashton  '91,  were  trying  to  in- 
terest the  secretaries,  and,  through 
them,  their  classmates,  in  subscribing  to 
the  Monthly,  then  only  two  years  old 
and  much  in  need  of  funds.  The  second 
purpose  was  to  organize  the  secretaries 
into  an  active  body  "for  the  good  of  the 
University." 

Moments  after  what  one  report 
termed  "a  moving  talk"  by  President 
Faunce,  the  secretaries  promptly 
moved,  with  some  enthusiasm,  to  form 
an  association  and  to  elect  George  L. 
Miner  '97  as  their  first  secretary.  As  its 
initial  order  of  business  the  new  Associ- 
ation of  Class  Secretaries  voted  to  hold 
—  what  else?  —  a  banquet  "for  the 
graduates  and  friends  of  Brown."  As  its 
second  order  of  business,  the  group  is- 
sued a  complaint  about  the  lack  of  class 
news  in  the  magazine. 

Over  the  years,  the  Association  has 
assumed  several  titles  (it  is  now  the  As- 
sociation of  Class  Officers;  more  on  this 
change  later)  and  has  taken  on  a  wide 
variety  of  programs.  It  has  continued  to 
hold  its  fair  share  of  dinners,  sponsored 
Alumni  Field  Day  through  its  formative 
years,  published  a  newsletter,  and  con- 
tinued to  complain  about  the  lack  of 
class  notes  in  the  magazine. 

Perhaps  the  chief  function  of  the 
Association,  however,  has  been  to  pro- 
vide a  base  from  which  a  long  line  of 
very  active  alumni,  and  now  alumnae. 


Waller  Adicr  IS. 

have  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  University.  Sometimes  the 
Association  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity, and  sometimes  not.  Walter 
Adler  '18,  secretary  of  his  class  since  the 
spring  of  1917,  remembers  well; 

"I  was  stahoned  at  Fort  Adams  [in 
Newport]  when  I  attended  my  first 
Association  meeting  in  1918.  As  the 
youngest  soldier  in  the  group,  I  had  my 
picture  taken  with  the  oldest  soldier 
there.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Keen  1867,  who 
had  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

"Frankly,  the  group  didn't  do 
much  in  the  1920s.  We'd  meet  Saturday 
morning,  elect  officers,  have  our  picture 
taken,  and  then  go  to  the  football  game. 
When  I  became  president  in  the  early 
1930s,  we  did  work  with  the  Associated 
Alumni  in  starting  Homecoming  week- 
end at  Brown.  That  was  a  plus.  The  fea- 
ture event  was  always  a  big  Friday  night 
football  dinner  at  Marvel  Gym.  Henry 
Wriston  was  the  first  president  to  ad- 


dress our  group.  He  would  usually  tal 
an  hour  to  speak  on  the  state  of  the  Ui 
versify,  leaving  us  only  about  thirty 
minutes  to  conduct  our  business.  But 
that  was  all  right  because  we  seldom 
had  any  business. 

"It  wasn't  until  after  World  War  I 
when  the  University  appointed  its  fir? 
full-time  alumni  secretary.  Col.  Bill 
McCormick  ('23),  that  the  Associatior 
started  to  realize  its  potential.  For 
starters,  we  switched  our  meeting  dat 
to  February  and  expanded  our  pro- 
gram. We'd  start  Friday  afternoon  wii 
a  social  hour  and  then  have  dinner  at 
Sharpe  Refectory.  This  was  good  be- 
cause everyone  had  a  chance  to  relax, 
talk  informally,  and  to  get  to  know  or 
another. 

"Saturday  was  our  big  day.  We  h 
work  sessions  in  the  morning  and  the 
our  business  meeting.  After  lunch  we 
would  hear  from  the  president  of  the 
University  and  then  there  would  be  a 
closing  buffet  before  the  Saturday  nigi 
hockey  game.  We  were  a  very  active 
group  in  the  1950s  and  '60s,  starting 
such  things  as  the  Alumni  Field  Day 
(1958)  and  helping  to  promote  the  RC 
Victor  recording,  Wriston  &  Brown 
(1956).  It  was  a  good  period." 

If  Walter  Adler  sounds  suspiciou: 
like  a  man  living  in  the  past,  don't  be- 
lieve it  for  a  minute.  The  retired  Provi- 
dence attorney  has  spent  a  lifetime  ad 
vocating  change  and  helping  to  make 
work  with  his  soft-sell  approach. 

"I  think  the  Association  has  more 
visibility  now  than  ever  before,"  he 
says.  "And  a  little  more  power,  too.  I 
even  go  along  with  the  change  that 
makes  this  an  association  of  all  class  ol 
ficers,  not  just  secretaries.  I  do  have  oi 
complaint.  I  think  the  half-day  meetin 
in  the  fall  tends  to  be  too  cut  and  driec 
and  lacks  warmth.  Ideally  Id  like  to  st 
the  Association  combine  its  fall  and 
spring  sessions  into  a  two-day  winter  \ 
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ekend  where  the  members  of  this 
I  ry  large  group  could,  hopefully,  get 
rknow  one  another  and  where  there 
\)uld  be  more  time  for  us  to  chat  lei- 
srely  about  ways  in  which  we  can  help 
Ijwn." 

A  Ithough  Walter  Adler  was  in  favor 
_\   of  changing  the  Association  of 
'j    JL  Class  Secretaries  to  an  Associ- 
a.in  of  Class  Officers,  some  of  his 
|:ers  viewed  the  move  with  a  genuine 
sise  of  distrust.  The  man  most  respon- 
s  le  for  the  change,  Henry  C.  Hart,  Jr. 

,  has  vivid  memories  of  the  luke- 
\  rm  reaction  to  his  idea. 

"At  our  Association  meeting  back 
i  1973, 1  proposed  that  we  bring  our 
c  ss  presidents  into  the  Association," 
r,id  Hart  says.  "And  then  1  ducked. 
\  ?11,  the  men  chewed  this  over  for  a 
\iiie,  with  the  chief  complaint  being 
tit  the  secretaries  would  eventually 
1  e  control.  Even  then  1  wanted  all  of 
I  ?  officers  included,  but  I  knew  we 
(didn't  get  it  all  at  one  bite. 

"Progress  is  slow.  It  was  a  few 
\ars  after  the  merger  before  we  voted 
ithe  Pembroke  secretaries.  Then,  after 
I'ong  debate,  we  voted  something  like 
;-4  to  add  the  presidents.  During  my 
]esidency,  from  1975-77,  we  talked  up 
linging  in  the  vice  presidents  and 
t'asurers,  who,  the  secretaries  had  to 
flmit,  were  also  pretty  good  sorts.  By 
'.n ,  everyone  was  included  and  we  fi- 
1  lly  had  what  I  firmly  believe  is  best 
Ir  Brown  —  an  Association  of  Class 
f'ficers." 

During  this  period  of  transition,  the 
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Association  worked  closely  with  Chris 
Sweck  Love  '70,  Brown's  associate  di- 
rector of  alumni  relations  for  reunions 
and  class  activities,  and  then  her  succes- 
sor, Joan  Wernig  Sorensen  '72.  These 
were  productive  years.  A  newsletter 
was  created,  which  includes  a  page  for 
class  notes,  a  class  officers  handbook 
was  published,  spring  workshops  were 
introduced,  and,  most  recently,  class 
awards  have  been  established. 

David  McOsker  '66,  a  Providence 
attorney  and  current  president  of  the 
Association,  feels  that  Brown  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  first  Chris  Love  and  now 
Joan  Sorensen  aboard  to  work  with  the 
Association  during  this  period  of 
change.  "Both  Chris  and  Joan  are,  bv 
nature,  vivacious  and  creative  individ- 
uals," McOsker  says.  "Perhaps  even 
more  important,  they  are  people  you 
just  enjoy  working  with.  I'm  sure  the 
activihes  of  the  Association  will  contin- 
ue to  grow  just  as  fast  under  Joan  as 
they  did  under  her  predecessor." 

Shortly  after  the  annual  Associ- 
ation metting  on  the  campus  in  late  Sep- 
tember, Joan  Sorensen  talked  about  her 
first  year  on  the  job  and  her  plans  for 
the  future. 

One  new  program,  introduced  last 
spring,  in  which  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Association  con- 
tacted reunion  chairmen  or  class  presi- 
dents of  groups  holding  five-year 
reunions  and  offered  to  attend  the  class 
meeting  to  help  with  reorganization, 
merging,  or  any  other  problems, 
brought  mixed  results.  Sorensen  admits 
that  the  reactions  of  the  class  officers 
contacted  varied  drastically.  Some  wel- 
comed the  offer  of  assistance  and  took 
advantage  of  it,  some  rejected  the  offer, 
and  a  few  became  angry.  According  to 
Sorensen,  a  few  of  the  older  classes  and 
many  of  the  classes  of  the  past  decade 
do  need  help  in  organization  and  pro- 
motion. The  offer  will  be  repeated  next 
spring.  "Those  who  don't  want  our 
help,"  she  says,  "can  just  say  no." 

A  new  program  Joan  Sorensen  is 
really  enthusiastic  about  is  something 
she  calls  a  "cluster  reunion,"  one,  she 
hastens  to  add,  that  will  be  run  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five-year  reunions  at  Com- 
mencement season,  not  in  conflict  with 
them. 

According  to  present  thinking, 
cluster  reunions  will  be  held  each  fall  on 
home  football  weekends,  exclusive  of 
Homecoming.  There  will  be  one  week- 
end for  the  alumni  of  the  1950s,  another 
for  the  '60s,  one  for  the  '70s,  and  possi- 
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bly  a  fourth  for  the  alumni  of  the  classes 
from  1920  through  1949. 

"Our  purpose  here  is  to  encourage 
alumni  to  return  to  their  college  for  a 
weekend  with  alumni  from  their  decade 
group,"  Sorensen  says.  "Hopefully, 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  say  hello 
again  to  their  peers  in  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere that  would  be  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  more  hectic  Commencement  and 
Homecoming  get-togethers.  This  will  be 
a  Saturday-Sunday  affair,  with  pro- 
grams especially  tailored  to  the  group 
that  is  back." 

Programs  being  considered  include 
a  Saturday  morning  forum  featuring  as 
speakers  men  and  women  from  that 
particular  reunion  group  or  perhaps 
Brown  fathers  and  mothers  appearing 
with  undergraduate  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  talking  about  Brown  then-and- 
now.  There  would  be  tailgating,  group 
seating  at  the  football  game,  and  then  a 
dance  or  a  concert  at  Alumnae  Hall. 

"If  we  were  doing  a  1950s  cluster 
reunion  and  were  holding  a  dance,  I'd 
like  to  have  a  member  of  that  decade 
group  who  might  have  an  orchestra, 
such  as  Art  Love  ('56),  bring  his  band 
down  and  play  music  of  the  era,"  So- 
rensen adds.  "Or  if  we  were  in  the 
1960s,  maybe  Charles  Ansbacher  ('65), 
director  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Sym- 
phony, could  conduct  a  concert.  On 
Sundays,  we  are  thinking  of  putting  on 
tennis  tournaments,  pool  parties,  and 
things  of  this  sort.  We  definitely  want  to 
get  alumni  to  return  to  Brown  on  week- 
ends other  than  Commencement  and 


Homecoming." 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  Joan  So- 
rensen  runs  out  of  ideas,  she  will  be 
covered  bv  members  of  the  Association 
who  are  also  full  of  ideas.  Henry  Hart 
would  like  to  see  the  Association  make 
an  annual  gift  to  the  College,  which 
would  mean  that  the  membership 
would  have  to  run  a  series  of  events  to 
raise  the  monev  needed  for  the  gift.  He 
feels  that  one  of  the  Association's  big- 
gest problems  is  finding  legitimate  work 
to  keep  its  members  involved. 

"Mv  onlv  concern,"  Mud  Hart 
savs,  "is  that  we  should  stav  away  from 
acti\'ities  the  Associated  Alumni  is  in- 
volved with.  Our  emphasis  should  be  in 
areas  where  we  can  improve  the  com- 
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munication  between  classes  and  from 
the  classes  to  the  University." 

Dave  McOsker  thinks  the  Associ- 
ation should  look  at  three  areas  of  con- 
cern. First,  he  would  like  to  see  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  senior  class  so  that 
each  graduating  class  has  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  Association  is 
all  about.  A  step  in  that  direction  was 
taken  last  spring  when  the  president  of 
the  senior  class  was  made  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Association. 

McOsker  is  also  concerned  about 
accountabilitv.  "I  think  this  is  a  key  to 
better  relationship  with  our  alumni,"  he 
says.  "Here's  what  I  mean.  We  have  a 
reunion,  and  classes  elect  five-year  offi- 
cers —  and  in  many  cases  that's  the  last 
anyone  hears  from  most  of  these  people 
for  another  five  years.  1  think  we  should 
try  and  get  rid  of  dead  wood,  when  it 


exists,  and  1  also  feel  that  we  should 
very  definitely  continue  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  talk  with  five-vear  reunion 
groups  at  their  business  meetings." 

According  to  McOsker,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  style  the  newsletter 
so  that  each  class  can  have  its  own  logo, 
its  own  identity.  "The  idea  of  the  news- 
letter was  great,"  McOsker  says,  "but  it 
isn't  working.  I'm  going  to  recommend 
that  we  either  improve  it  or  abolish  it." 

Diane  Scola  Downes  '59,  presi- 
dent from  1977  to  1979,  is  the 
person  most  responsible  for 
having  the  president  of  the  Association 
of  Class  Officers  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Associated 
Alumni. 

"I'm  afraid  that  1  forced  mv  pres- 
ence," she  says,  "but  I  did  feel  strongly 
that  the  Association  should  have  a  voice 
at  that  level." 

Diane  Downes  wants  to  see  the  As- 
sociation move  forward  with  new  ideas, 
but  she  is  concerned  that  the  group  may 
bite  off  more  than  it  can  chew.  "In  most 
areas,  1  think  we  have  reached  our  po- 
tential. 1  think  we  are  a  conduit,  an  or- 
ganization capable  of  dispersing  all 
sorts  of  information,  both  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  to  the  offi- 
cials running  the  University.  1  think  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  improving 
these  lines  of  communication." 

After  Jean  Follett-Thompson  '77  at- 
tended her  first  Association  meeting, 
she  was  so  frustrated  that  she  wrote 
what  she  now  describes  as  an  "irate" 
letter  to  Chris  Love,  saying  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  one  big  waste  of 
time.  Today,  she's  one  of  the  Associ- 
ation's hardest  workers  and  best  idea 
people. 

"1  saw  so  many  problems  that  first 
year  that  I  didn't  see  how  we  could  ever 
address  them,"  she  says.  "1  still  see 
problems,  but  I'm  more  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  take  time  to  solve  them. 
For  example,  there  are  still  classes  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  that  haven't  got  their 
act  together.  But  now  1  see  this  as  a 
challenge,  no  longer  a  frustration." 

Jean  is  also  concerned  about  the 
relationship  between  the  young  classes 
and  the  older  groups.  She  feels  that  the 
relationship  could  be  closer  and  she  has 
an  idea  on  how  this  could  be  achieved. 

"When  I  led  the  march  down  the 
Hill  three  years  ago,"  she  says,  "1  got  a 
real  thrill  from  hearing  the  applause  of 
the  older  classes  that  lined  the  way. 
Many  of  these  men  wished  us  luck  as 


we  passed  and  shouted  other  encour- 
agements. I've  thought  about  it  so 
many  times  since.  There  are  such  dvr 
mite  people  in  these  older  classes,  am 
it's  such  a  waste  not  knowing  them. 
"What  1  intend  to  propose  this 
year,"  Jean  continues,  "is  that  we  est, 
lish  a  tie  between  younger  and  older 
classes  bv  having  a  younger  class  ado 
a  small  older  class,  maybe  a  group  be- 
tween 1920  and  1939.  There  could  be 
tivities  between  the  two  on  a  regional 
basis  during  the  year  and  then  on  a 
larger  scale  at  Commencement.  Then 
are  many  details  that  have  to  be  work 
out  with  Joan  Sorensen.  And  it  will  tc 
work.  But,  then,  that's  what  we're  he 
to  provide." 
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In  her  first  sixteen  months  on  tht 
job,  Sorensen  has  been  impressed  w  i 
the  vigor  of  the  members  of  the  Assoi 
ation.  She's  certainly  not  concerned 
about  the  occasional  frustration  of  thi 
members  who  see  unlimited  opportu 
nities  ahead  and  itch  to  get  on  with  it. 
This,  she  savs,  is  a  plus,  not  a  minus. 

"Right  now,  this  Association  is  a 
happy  blend  of  the  voung  and  the  olc 
she  adds.  "Many  of  these  people  feel 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  they  can  ' 
for  Brown.  1  agree.  Working  with  the 
people  and  getting  all  the  things  done 
going  to  be  the  fun  part  of  my  job. ' 
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Membership  Benefits 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center  Newsletter 

Calendar  of  Bell  Gallery  exhibitions 

Invitations  to  Bell  Gallery  openings 

Informational  notes  on  all  exhibitions 

25%  discount  on  Bell  Gallery  and 
Department  of  Art  catalogues 

Notices  of  lectures 

Special  events  and  trips 


Special  Events  for 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center  1980-81 

A  reception  in  the  Bell  Gallery  following  a 
lecture  by  William  Rubin,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  curator  of 
the  Picasso  exhibition. 

An  evening  in  the  Bell  Gallery  with  Profes- 
sor Kermit  Champa  and  the  ten  graduate 
students  responsible  for  organizing  and 
preparing  the  catalogue  for  the  exhibition 
Manet;  Rewitness  the  Execution. 

A  trip  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
to  view  the  exhibition,  Camille  Pissarro. 


Bell  Gallery  Exhibitions  1980-81 

Contennporary  Australian  Pnntmakers  I 
Recent  Polaroid  Photographs 
Joel  Shapiro:  Recent  Sculpture 
0.  Louis  Guglielmi:  Paintings  of  the  Thirties 
Manet:  Rewitness  the  Execution 
Brown  Student  Exhibition 
Frank  Stella:  Prints  and  Paintings 
Senior  Exhibition 


Membership  Categories 

n  Associate  Member 

A  contribution  of  $25,00  —  Receive 
Friends  of  List  Art  Center  Newsletter; 
receive  announcements  of  exhibition 
openings;  receive  notification  of  lec- 
tures and  trips;  attend  special  events, 
receive  discounts  on  publications, 

D  Contributing  Member 

A  contribution  of  $50,00  —  all  of  the 
above,  plus  the  publications  of  the  Bell 
Gallery. 

n  Sustaining  Member 

A  contribution  of  $  1 00,00  or  more  — 
all  of  the  above,  plus  the  catalogue  of 
the  annual  graduate  exhibition. 

Membership  dues  are  tax-deductible 


I  enclose  $_ 


Jor  the  annual  mem- 


bership checked  above. 
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Please  make  checks  payable  to: 
Brown  University  —  Friends  of  List  Art 
Center 

and  send  to: 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center 
Box  1877 
Brown  University 
Providence  Rl  0291 2 
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